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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NAPPING. 

Ir is Sunday, the hour after dinner. The | 
nap is going round, carrying its blessing or its | 
pang to each member of the little group assem- | 
bled by the parlor fireside, What various vis- 
ions float before the minds of this company, re- | 
calling the joys ard sorrows of the past, or com- | 
bining happy scenes of future bliss. If they | 
were al] painted upon the walls of the room, | 
what a field it would be for the pencil of the} 
artist. 

‘That elderly gentleman has dropped his book, { 
and, leaning his head back on the rocking chair, | 
is preparing to keep awake under a dul! preach- | 
or this afternoon, He isa father, Perplexity | 
even now sat upon his brow, but the wrinkles | 
of age scem to be smoothed away by the vision, | 
and it assumes its youthful serenity. On an| 
elevated staging stand two fair youths who are 
stretching every nerve tobear away the lonors of 
He sees them alone in that animated | 
Surely success crowns their efforts, for | 
as they speak, the father’s triumphant counte- | 
nance shows his exultation—and now he is again | 
conscious that others stand there with him, for} 
the plaudits of the mulhitude rend the vault 
above them. 

But the ringing of the first bell has apparent- | 
ly changed the picture. Ie sees a bier carried | 
slowly slong through the crowded streets of a 
great city, followed by a servant supporting a 
pale young man in black, who walks with dif- | 
ficulty. ‘The group enters the cemetery—they | 
deposit their burden in the stranger’s corner, 
and when the last sod is replaced over it, the 
young man turns away with a convulsive shud. | 
der, Before he leaves the place however he 
turns to take a last look. He casts his eyes 
from the grave upward to the soft summer sky, 
and then down again to the freshly turned 
mound of earth that contains the earthly re- | 
mains of his brother. As he walks away he 
glances at his own figure, and his countenance 
assumes an expression of serenity. These are | 
the two youthful competitors for fame who left | 
their father’s house together to seek their fore} 
tunes ina strange land. The pestilence has| 
snatched one from life, and the other has risen | 
from the borders of the grave, to pursue his ca. | 


the day, 


ero vd, 


reer solitary and in exile. | 

Again a brand falls upon the hearth and the | 
scene changes. In a distant region among | 
northern snows he secs a lovely and delicate | 
woman sitting by a fire in a rudely con-| 
structed dwelling. One child is sleeping} 
on her Jap, another in a basket. Her eye! 
wanders from one to the other. She puts 
her ear to the mouth of the infant as if to as-| 
sure herself that it still breathes, and then ap. | 
pears to listen for a footstep from without. | 
Through a window of a single pane gleams a| 
star occasionally obscured by a passing cloud, as | 
ifa storm were gathering, A coarse wooden | 
bed standing in one corner of the room—a gun 
and other hunting implements in another. Sev- 
eral articles of dress hang upon wooden pegs. | 
Two chests and two tables, one covered with | 
books, the other with a few articles of crockery, | 
and a single chair in which the mother ‘3 seat | 
ed, complete the 


furniture, 
The door opens, The sleeper starts and! 
looking round him picks up his book—but he} 
does not open it, and in a few minutes his eyes | 
again close. He bends over a gentle but was- | 
ted form, his hand clasped in hers—sorrow has | 
cut off her days, for a mother’s heart bleeds for 
the absent. 
But T will pass on to that blooming girl. What | 
does she the world Her 
fair cheek rests upon the table—a smile plays | 
around her pretty mouth. A brilliantly lighted | 
room filled with the sons and daughters of dance } 
She is herself the admired of al) | 
The magic of music, of flowers, of gaie- | 
ty, mikes her spirit dance within her. Her| 
own happiness sheds effulgence on all that sur- 
rounds her, 


see in of dreams ? 


is beivre her. 
eves. 


; : , sl 
Could it be the crackling of the fire which | 
has changed the spirit of her dream ? 
part as if in terror, 


the scene, 


Hier lips 
A sudden shadow obscures 
Fiames burst into the hall—black | 


ns it and stifles the dancers. They 


' 


smoke dark 
throw up the windows or crowd to the doors 
All is inextricable confusion. Many are thrown} 
The terrified females 
impede the efforts of the gentlemen to extricate 
them frora the flames. ‘The beantiful napper}) 
uttors a faint scream, and turns the other cheek | 
over upon the table, 


down and trampled on. 


Wint are the visions of that pale and droop- | 
ing form, so unlike the rosy health of her sister. | 
Her eyes are shaded by one hand—the pen has | 
dropped from the other and blotted the paper | 
on which she was writing. A hectic flushes | 
one of those pale cheeks from which the roses | 
of health and happiness have fled, 

She walks again in a beautiful scene of na. 
ture where the evening sun casts the long shad- | 
ows of noble trees across a meadow through 
which a rapid river winds its way. They are 
familiar objects, but she heeds them not now; 
though in after times, she will see them when- 
ever that hour back upon memory: | 
What a beantiful frame-work for that happy | 
picture of youthful fidelity. A noble youth 
walks by her side, her arm closely drawn with- 
in his. Her eyes are fixed upon the river that 
is flowing rapidly by, type of the tumultuous 
thoughts that rush through her bosom, as the 
youth speaks in low tones almost drowned by 
the noise of waters, but distinctly audible to 
that listening ear and heart. She suddenly 
turns to him suffused eyes and a glowing face. 
Under that graceful elm that spreads its roots | 
far into the stream, he seals the vows he has 
uttered, upon her irembling lips. Happy kiss 
of confiding affection ! how it thrills from soul 
to son!, expressing better than language can 
the mingling of two hearts into one. A new 
life is diffused by it into every region of being 
—existence is doubled—lightly they tread the 
earth, though this is the hour of parting too— 
but hope will gild the days of absence. Sorrow 
Is yet untried. They have heard of it—they | 





comes 











think they experience it even in the anticipa- 
tion of the coming separation, 

Now she is wandering in a foreign land, but 
she is again unconscious of the scene that is 
before her, ‘The very trees differ in their beau- 
ty from those that grew in her native ciime, as 
one star differs from another star in glory. She 
loves not the stately palm, the luxuriant vege- 
tation is not beautiful in her eyes, for they do 


not resemble those her heart has associated with | 


happy days. Her step is no longer light when 
others find it joy enough to live—so balmy and 
perfumed the air, so softthe skies. She hears 
voices, she sees forms in the distance. 
shrinks aside as they pass when a familiar voice 
strikes her ear—a voice which calls back the 
rose to her cheek, which thrills every fibre of 
her frame, which causes the earth and sky to 
reel before her eyes—but seizing a branch of 
the tufied bush that screens her she turns to 
look upon the group that is happy. It is he— 
the centre of a gay and admiring troop whom 
he chains to his side by the eloquence of his 
discourse, by the grace of his bearing. She 
does not hear what he says—but his eye glis- 
tens with emotion as he speaks, 

And he was happy while she was wretched! 
In that land of enchantment he has forgotten 
her whose existenze was bound up in himalone! 
Perhaps that maiden who walked by him, and 
whose eye glistened also as she listened, was 
now as dear to him as she had once been, 

Did she hear her own name? and from his 
lips ?—but he sees her not—he has passed on, 

And now she is in the streets of a large city 
that has been vividly described to her, Strange 
forms in odd costumes throng its sidewalks, 


Turkish bazaars display their eastern goods un- | 


The 


der the sultry sun of a southern sky. 


door of a sinall tenement stands open—on a bed | 


declines a wasted form, It seizes a cup of wa- 
ter by the bed-side and as it rises to drink the 
draught she recognises familiar features. It is 
he—the beloved one, the long absent—the 
lost—how could she ever haye deemed lim for- 
getful ? 

Now a ship tosses wildly on a tumultuous 


sea—it is a wreck, for its masts are gone ; to | 


its battered sides still cling a few sea beaten 
mariners, one of whom yet appears to commmand; 


by his bearing he seems born to rule others— | 


a wild wave sweeps over the dismasted deck— 
she sees nothing but clouds and foaming bil- 
lows, 

With a conyvlsive start the once pale but 
now flushed sleeper wakes—and turuing her 
head towards the window, she looks down the 
slope of the hill to the river’s brink, where the 
elms still stand, and stil] throw their shadows 
over meadow and river, as if regardless of her 
sorrows. <A tear falls unperceived upon the 
paper before her, as if to blot out even the 
words of gentle reproach she had written for 


his long aeglect—at least such appears to be | 


the case, for she hurriedly throws it into the 
fire, and prepares to begin again. But why 
write—for where is he now? Surely not hap- 
py in the circles of fashion and beauty; but in- 
capable of forgetting that plighted vow, pesti- 
lence or the raging sea must have made him 
their victim. 

But our business is with the dreams of the 
sleeping, not the thoughts of the waking. 

W hat scenes of youth flit before the mind of 
that aged grandmother who has laid her specta- 
cles in her bible and caught the infection of the 
When her eyes are open they 
scarce seem to take cognizance of outward ob- 
jects—they can read no printed words but the 
familiar ones of the favorite book in mammoth 
type. But now the world is quite shut out, and 


assing nap ? 
‘4 i 


her mental vision is as clear as in the days of her | 


prime. 

Now she plays before her mother’s door with 
other children that resernble herself—now she 
mingles in gay scenes with youth of both sexes 
—now the mother of this fireside walks with 
her leading another generation, in whom she 
renews her own youth. By the fitful changes 
of this dream—time steps backward and she 
roams with her husband in foreign lands. She 
stands by the bed of death-~and as she gazes up- 
on it, what passes there? One by one, she sees 
the faces of loved ones cast upon her the last 
glance of affection, and feels the pressure of 
dying hands. Now it is the face of her hus- 
band, which faintly smiles adieu—now a rosy- 
cheeked little cherub, murmurs 
and closes his blue eyes in the sleep of death— 


now a youth of fair promise, the pride of her heart, | 


points speechless to his pillow—she turns it in 
the vain hope to give ease to the throbbing 


head—but when it falls back upon it again the | 


soul kas fled. Now the youthful mother casts 
her last lingering glances of affection upon her 


weeping children, and turning speechless to | 


her, points to them as if to say, ‘be a mother to 
them as you have been to me.’ Faithfully has 
she discharged that trust, and shall sleep Lhonor- 
ed and undisturbed, in that comfortable chair 
till Heaven calls us to mourn her mother and 
ours. ; 

The busy voices of children again ring in her 
ear—but their clamors do not disturb her dream. 


We must not forget the maiden aunt, who 
reclines upon the sofa. She slumbers more at 
ease than the rest, and her visions are appa- 
rently changeful. The madonna brow, the long 
lashes that fringe those affectionate eyes, the 
graceful throat that time has not yet bereft of 
its beauty, speak the probability that she has 
not passed into the declining vale of years with- 
out some effort having been made to rob the 
sisterliood of thir boast and pride. The picture 
now before her entranced vision, is one that her 
waking hours have often summoned from the 
regions of hope—destined never to be realized 
on earth, Itis a scene of domestic joys—a be- 
loved furm sits in the midst of a happy group of 
children, all of whom bear some resemblance 
to himself. One has his lofty brow, another 
his living smile. He listens to their sweet 
prattle, and has a story for each. The maiden 
aunt stands by—not a maiden aunt, but a hap- 
py wife and mother, 

What has broken her dream? She opens 
her eyes-—they rest upon the pale girl who aitill 
looks down into the valley, but whose eyes are 


She | 


‘ Mother! | 


iene 








too dim with tears, to see it. Long and mourn- 
fully she gazes upon her, till the youthful s :t- 
ferer, attracted by the spejl of a human eye, 
suddenly turns her head and meets that expres- 
sive glance. 

The bell strikes, All start from their attri- 
|butes of repose, and disperse to prepare for 
‘church. All save the old lady whose dreams 
are undisturbed by external noises. 

And now they assemble again. The bloom- 
‘ing girl whose saddest dream was of a disap- 
Jo thw dance, is arrayed in the gay costume 





of thoughtless youth, and goes forth with the 
hope of meeting companions as happy and gay 
‘as herself. Her paler sister with abstracted 
air and unsullied dress, seeks the place of de- 
_votion, that she may gain strength ond assist- 
‘ance from the words of the eloquent teacher of 
|holy things—or because there she can weep 
unnoticed, The maiden aunt with thoughtful 
delicacy that understands the wound she has 
jreceived, avoids her side and takes by the hand 
jthe innocent happy Fanny, the graceful, loving, 
\blue eyed Fanny, our pet and pride, my play- 
i mate, loved companion of my walks, image of 
}my sainted mother, ‘Thou hast never felt thy- 
‘self an orphan, for that kind aunt has been all 
‘a mother to thee that any but a mother can be, 
}and thou art the centre round which all our 
hearts gather. May it ever be so—but will it 
;be ? May not relentless death take from thee 
all these doating friends and then who will 
|cherish my Fanny? We must give ber the 
‘inestimable jewel whose Justre no adversity can 
dim, but which itself illuminates the darkness 
\that may surround it—and then commit her to 
ithe keeping of Him, without whom not a spar- 
‘row falls to the ground, And we shall gather 
l again the little band now broken, in the regions 
‘where all wounds will be healed, and all faith 
renewed, 


rich—while the of the rich die poor ; 
What an encouragement to toil through life in 
hacquiring wealth to ruin our children! Better 
‘to go with or money as we along—educate 
onr sons—secure their virtue by habits of in- 
dustry and study, and let them take care of 
| themselves, 


{ 

} 

) ; 
|} THe perter way.—The sons of the poor die 
| sons 

{ 


fFroin the Sabbath School Visiter.] 

VALUE OF THE TEACHER’S MEETING, 

In the city of A , there is an inter- 
‘esting Sabbath school, containing about one 
‘hundred and fifty scholars. When J visited it 
|a few months since, the appearance of the dif- 
| ferent classes spoke much in favor of the teach- 
fers. I learned, however, an interesting fact 
| from the superintendent, which well illustrates 
ithe value of the teacher’s meeting. 

One Sabbath morning, a little girl came to 
him and said, * Mr , can't I go into an- 
|other class? Wont you let me have another 
teacher? Miss don’t explain the lesson 
‘to me and ask questions.’ ‘The superintendent 

was surprised to hear this scholar give this ac- 
count of her teacher. He had supposed her to 
' be, net only a devoted, pious Christian, but also 
}a good instructer. It, however, soon occurred 
|to him that this teacher had not, for some time, 
jattended the weekly teacher’s meeting. He 
| spoke to her avout the meeting, and she began 
‘again to attend, Her scholars made no more 
applications to the superintendent for permis- 
lsion to go into another class, The questions 
jand varied illustrations of their teacher now so 
‘interested them, that they loved to sit under ber 
| instruction, 

May not some of this change, both in the 
conduct of the teacher and the interest of the 
|} scholars, be ascribed to the leacher’s mecling ? 
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THE VALE OF CHAMOUNIX, 
| By Joun Epmunp Reape, Esq., Author of ¢ Cain 
the Wanderer,’ and * Italy.’ 

The ascent of Montanvert became severe and 

difficult; the path, or rather the sheep-track, 
lay through whole groves of pines: some with- 
ered, some struck down in their strength, and 
writhing, as it were, under the fragments of 
rock which crushed them. Some barren and 
blasted by lightnings, stretching out their arms, 
stood up, the pale anatomies of what they had 
been; and some lay, root and bark on the 
ground, turned to a pale flinty color, like the 
orey fragments of crags that lay scattered round 
them-—a solemn and most impressive scene! 
The storm, or avalanche, like the Angel of 
Death, had swept through them—the stronger 
| lived, the weaker fell—such is human life! 
At times I emerged from the pines, and I 
‘had glimpses of the village of Chamounix, tes- 
sening to a pack of cards carelessly scattered 
ona table; the vale narrowing, and the moun- 
tains, gathering closer and darker round it 
But I looked no more—for I reserved myself 
for the greater impressions from the summit. 

I passed one enormous reck, the size of a 
house, that bad fallen from the head of Mon- 
tanvert, and which, resting midway, hung there 
pausing. I looked upwards along the bare 
channel it had Jeft, where once were groves of 
nines ali crushed down: and then T measured 
the immense sweep of distance which lay be- 
tween it and Chamounix. So little seems to 
stay it, that one feels, on some night of storm, 
it is to go—and then!—My guide seemed to 
guess my shoughts—his remark wes character- 
tistic,—* A piece of artillery pointed right for 
Chamounix, said he, ‘ which Nature will dis- 
charge at her own time.’ 

Of all our senses how that of the sight the 
most deceives us! In manhood, as in the first 
dawn of childhood, we only judge of distance 
by experience. In the latter state, we think 
we can grasp the golden ball on the church 
spire ; and in manhood we run over mountains, 
and triumph over them in thought, without the 
faintest idea of their real magnitude. I found 
myself half way to Montanvert, when I was 
nearly exhausted—and when, finally, | reached 
the height, carefully restrained my eyes until | 





succumb and are destroyed on the slightest 
sense of exhaustion. For myself, all the finer 
feelings of my nature are gone; I am restless, 








} 





i 


recovered from my fatigue ; for al! our faculties , 





and sink into’ depression of spirits which those 
only can know,who have experienced them. 

I rallied almost immediately : for I stood on 
the Montanvert of which I had so often read ; 
—that beautiful oasis in the desert ! that moun- 
tain valley of greenest mocses, and of loveliest 
flowers, thrown playfully by Nature within the 
icy grasp of everlasting Wiuter.—And_ there 
they stand, looking at each other, each meeting, 
and yet—like feeling and apathy—never ally- 
ing themselves, You might say, why describe 
that which has been so often told? I answer, 
because it will Be described a thousand times 


more, for who receives the same impressions ? | 


And then, from me, you will have confessions 
also, for I write down every feeling. When, 
at last, I looked round me, wound up as T was 
for the spectacle, | was not disappointed. The 
flinty ridges of Montanyert towered close be- 
hind me—the long extending ranges of the 
snow-capped Breven rose full in front—the 
unseen depths @f the gorge lying between us, 
whose bottom wasChamounix. I saw the Arve, 
in one far point, rolling through it like a snake, 
and I heard its many voices, The vale is 1 
reservoir, where all the cataracts and water- 
courses of the hills meet together, and swell 
the stream inté the furious river which it is. 





frosts which cover all else, seem scarcely to 
linger there; it is crowned with a verdure of 
delicious green, and with the pretticst Alpine 
flowers ; from hence the Savoyards have called 
it Le Jardin; indeed it has the exact form ; and 
the Glacier has fenced it round with enclosing 
walls—and there it rises, like some bright re- 
membrance, smiling amidst the frosts of old 
| age, 
ITow delighted I was that I had descended 
on the Mer de Glace! for when first standing 
on Montanvert, I felt little inclined, partially 
from fatigue, partially, perhaps, from the effect 
of the air. I have said how impossible it is to 
judge of its wonders at a distance——the eye, as 
ever, deceives us; and as we look down, its 
inequalities appear but like the undulating ridges 
of the waves after a storin. Descend into it, 
and how wonderfully the scene is changed! 
,those waves are magnified into hills, and the 
| hollows between them into valleys. How as- 
tonished was J] when T found myself standing 
amidst a sea of petrified waves--icy and mo- 
tionless !--when I found myself sunk and buried 
/among them; when I locked along them, rsing 
| everywhere around me like a tumbling ridge 

















hel hills; half hiding from me the rocky and 


precipitons shores around them! then, astonish- 


[low impressive do the bold, awful sides of the | ment indeed absorbed every other faculty. 


Breven appear, as seen from the heights of 
Montanvert!—its brows wrinkled, as it were, 
and deep furrowed with dried water courses 
and torrents, the mournful and prophetic memo- 
riais of past and future devastations. Close be- 


side me, and on the right, was the Glazier de | 
Bois, sweeping downwards from the Arguiile | 


de Dro, which pose at the entrance of the Mer 
de Glace, in pinnacles. I only paused on it, 
as it was dallying with ‘the clouds, for a mo- 
ment, for my eye had caught the Mer de Glace, 
and there | was arrested from every thing, 
Let no one attempt to describe the indescriba- 
ble ; above all, tet no one imagine they can 
form the faintest idea of what the Mer really is, 
until they have been on it; to look upon it is 
nothing; for the eye is never to be trusted. 
Truly it is said, that our senses deceive us, 
and yet in them how confidently do we trust 
and judge! Jt was on the Mer de Glace, by 
the Jardin, that I received an impression of 
awful sublimity ; an impression of power, and 
of might. and of majesty, to which words are 
like the winds which whistle round them; but 
what J saw, [ may tell. 
very centre of a rough tumbling ocean, but an 
ocean of ice; everywhere rising and falling in 
mountain waves, each wave from twenty to thir- 
ty feet in height. ‘They seemed in fluctuating 
motion, and yet all were still! 
ed the very climax of their sublimiiy. Some 
had half turned, ‘and on their curl hung paus- 
ing,’-—some were as if eddying round, to rise 
again in volume; but all was petrifaction—a!] 


was the motionless silence of death—and the 
pale livid bins" j _in_ the rents and fis- 
sures of the ice confirmed the timpression. 
What a cleft in the very heart of the world 
is Switzerland! Here, when the waters of the 


deluge rushed back agaia to their deeps,—--here 
was made their wildest effort to free them- 


selyes ; whatan awful and tremendous monnu- | 


ment have they left behind them of the warring 
element which then 


sphere. 

I was so absorbed in the idea which had 
seized me—-in the immensity of the object which 
I belreld—-that, for a time, the Col du Geant 


was unheeded ; and even Mont Blanc himself! 
But my, 


eyes, at length, arose from the whitened and. 


though the Vision was before me. 


the icy chaos in which I stood, and finally set- 


tied there; and with what feelings—with what! 


sensation of power and of adoration! Vhen I 


first ascended, [ thought it a pillar of strength, | 


now | 
fickle are our impressions when we are in the 
hands of maternal Nature! ‘The winds must 
have been high on its summits ; 


over it like the smoke of a volcano; now dark- 
ening and now lightening its peaks; and all 
this work of noise, of whirlwind, and devasta- 
tion, moved before me, in the immense distance, 
as silently asa dream, 

Nothing could be more awful or imposing 
than this appearance which the Blane made 
while folding, as it were, his mantle round him. 


Well might such sights have created idolatry | 


among the earlier sons of the earth. Man is, 
naturally, idolatrous: to excite intensest devo- 
tion, be must have some visible type before him 
of the Invisible ; something embodied to turn-— 
to cling to; this the Catholics well know and 
feel; for this, were the stars and the rising and 
the setting Sun given to us, to recall to us more 
immediately Him who made them; but it is be- 
fore the mountains that man renews all his in- 
nate though forgotten impressions, 


To throw the more prominent features of 
landscape before the eye by a few bold strokes 
of the pen or pencil is easy, but how describe 
objects which hold nothing in common with the 
lower world? Jlow impress the mind of the 


hearer with the feelings of awe and of wonder! 


which are inspired by those immense masses of 
ice, girded in and over-crested by rocky pyra- 
mids still more enormous? by the contrast of 
the snow’s dazzling whi'eness with their som- 
bre culors-—by the purity of the air, and the 
clearness of the sunlight, which makes every 
object to stand out to the eye—by the profound 
silence of the solitude, bruken perhaps, at in- 
tervals, by the distant reverberation of falling 
granite or avalanches—and even by the very 
barrenness of the rocks themselves, which sup- 
port nor animal, nor tree, nor verdure. JI stood 
looking on this scene of sayage desolation until 
I felt almost startled, as [ recalled the green 
and lovely field which lay but a few hours’ walk 
behind: I almost thought I was forgotten by 
Nature in a chaos where she had never smiled ; 
—that I was ‘the Jast man’ looking on the 
skeleton of a world, 

Yet this was said too hastily ; for before my 
eyes Was a rock, whose tabular summit rose 
like an island among the sea of snows, The 


T stood, then, in the} 


And here rest- | 


shook the world from its, 
foundations, and, perhaps, hurled it from its 


feit it a footstool for humbleness: so 


for I saw ae 
tempest, or rather a whirlwind, eddying midway | 
round : the snows, heaved upwards, were thrown | 


I stood, and observed every where the beau- 
hasten accidents of nature—how thickly they 
) gathered around me! [ saw profound chinks, 
| vast caverns, and little narrow lakes of palest 
blue water, enclosed among chrystal or azure 
walls; rivulets of sparkling green, rolling along 
icy canals, and precipitating themselves (mock- 
ing the greater streams of earth) in abysses be- 
low. I drank a little from my hand; it was in- 
deed ¢ clear—but oh, how cold!’ 


| 


I felt overstrained, and T reposed on what I 
saw around me. 1 was standing by the shore 
of the Mer de Glace, which was covered with 
heaps of debris lying under precipitous rocks, 
which rocks again were but the bases of the 
Aiguilles above them; they forming the foot- 
stool to Mont Blanc. As I stood, [ placed one 
hand on the ice of ages; the other, on the 
, flowers of yesterday! I piucked one of them, 


for I felt how much they resembled ourselves— 
(they were blooming; while round them gigan- 
; tic pines were lying in every state of ruin and 
, decay ; like empires, they had their centuries, 
and were gone, as these will have their hours, 
Nature is here one eternal metamorphosis. 
| One sees the efforts of all times and of all sea- 
/sons met together. The snows and the frost 
} of Lapland, the flowery vegetation, and the 
_ brightest suns of Ttaly—mosses and ice—wa- 
ters frozen into glaciers, forming glorious rain- 
| bow-arches of rivers, which one afterwards be- 
holds bounding like youth exultingly along 
happier plains, and ‘rejoicing to run their 
|course.’ The harshness of winter—the soft- 
| ness of summer—the glowing hues of autuinn— 
fall are manifested here! One looks down, 
) with nn expanding heart, on a very paradise of 
(a hundred leagues of plains covered with epire- 
‘crowned villages, and with joyous vintages—— 
one turns round, chilled and shuddering to 
twenty thousand feet of ice, which form their 
line of horizon. I left the beaten track, and 
struck up immediately against the side of the 
mountains, in a part where I think few or none 
might have been before me. T clambered in- 
‘cessantly for one hour up a ridge nearly inac- 
cessible, [ should think, to any, excepting to 
him whose head turns not on the edge of pre- 
cipices, I threw myself at last on a sort of 
platform, under a lofty aignille, which I know 
not by name; but, what a moment to me was 
that when I saw what my vision had gained by 
the ascent! J was there, like Marius, among 
the ruins of nature——or rather, I seemed to look 
| upon the world ere the Almighty had called it 
into order. I stood above all: around me was 
a broken sea of mountains, and the clouds were 
breaking around their highest .ops. The glo- 
rious sun was above, and the voices of the thou- 
sand torrents were heard below, breaking the 
almighty silence! What a thrill of exultation, 
of joy, of wonder, of love, and of gratitude, ran 
(through me! IT looked along it all with a side 
long glance, and half reclining myself—(you 
| know not the pleasure of this, but Coleridge 
knew it well, and he has described it )--thought 
I really was looking on-another world, I felt 
alone as the Arab in his desert, on a spot per- 
|haps untrodden by the foot of man; and this 
very sense of freedom, this inner consciousness, 
was, perhaps, half the joy, for, when unawed 
and unchilled by the presence of men with 
_ whom one has rot one feeling in common, how 
the inmost soul unfolds itself! 

I sprang up and caught firm hold of one so- 
|litary pine, which overhung a dizzy precipice. 
, One arm of it was hanging broken over a depth 
which I would not have hung over for all be- 
neath the sun, and yet there was a butterfly 
sporting! I trusted to its trunk, and I swung 
myself forward, 

I saw. mountains behind, around, and beneath 
me: fronting me, across the abyss, where lay 
tne Vale of Chamounix, rose the range of the 
Breven, and a host of mountains; close at my 
right, across the Mer de Glace, were the red 
pinnacles of the Dru; and behind me, the Blanc 
jin his clouds, <A sea of clouds also, beneath 
me, was silently opening, and disclosing lovely 
spots of landscape, and then softly veiling them 

over, as the breeze fitfully entered into the veil 
, of silvery mist, and shook its dewy folds. ‘Then 
suddenly, and as it were, in the midst of the 
|sky, a bald craggy peak, |ike a spear, would re- 
| veal itself, apparently based on nothingness, and 
| then become filmy and dim, and vanish away: 
all was motion—all was life—-all was progres- 
'sion(which is life)even here. The winds were 
‘abroad, and the birds of prey flew screaming 
| past me—the waters were calling each other, 
and flowers were bursting into life, Over this 
face of chaos, Life and Death were met-—pro- 
duction and devastation—beavty and decay! 
All the energies and powers of Nature were 
here in their first strength ; all warring on each 
other, and living on devastation; the life of 
each was the other’s death; and that death, or 
change, was the cause of renewed and beauti- 
‘fied existence! And here I stood above it all; 














| ny only visible companions were the Col da 
Geant and Mont Blanc; and nothing to inter- 
lane the feeling which was opened between me 
land the pervading Infinite! The feelings I 
then gave full way to, have half atoned for an 


age of past or future crime, 





| Wuar a cuiLp can po.—A little girl, con- 
[nected with the First Congregational Sabbath 
ischiool, one df#y said to her teacher, f want 
fevery body to come to the Sabbath school.’ 
This desire prompted her to make correspond 
ing efforts to accomplish the object of her wish- 
les ; and there are now inthe infant depariment, 
| thirteen litile boys and girls, who have been in- 
‘troduced through her instrumentality. What 
| might not be accomplished, would every Sab- 
bath scholar imitate the example of this little! 





GERMAN PARABLES. 
6. Winfried, 

When Winfried, the faithful teacher, wished 
}to depart from his kindred and preach the gos- 
' pel to the Germans, his friends attempted to 
|dissuade him, and said, Remain in your land, 
(and your hoine, you caa do good enough there, 
and contend with evil, and that is al] you want. 
[They will reject your good cffices aad put you 
ito death, 
| But Winfried answered and Hoar 
ithercfore a dream which I have dreamed, and. 
|then decide. I dreamed I was ina land which 
ithe war had desolated some years before and 
ichanzed to a desert. [ saw around me the 
ruins of the former dwellings of men, and all 
{seemed dead. While I was walking on in a 
| melancholy mood, { met on the mountain with 
la group of litle children, barefoot and naked, 
| who fed on the roots which they dug out of the 
| ground, and sometimes on the bones of animals. 

which they found, ‘The children and desa- 
(lation filled me with grief, and I called to them 
(and said, Where is your house, and your father 
and mother. he children shrieked with a wild 
lery. The warhas devoured them. The war 
\as devoured them. They ran away and van- 
ished from my eyes, But [ stood filled with 
{sorrow and grief, and turned my face towards 

home. And lo,.I heard behind me, a mocking 
llaugh, and presently, a voice 
Thou hast the goods of earty, and full grana- 
| ries and chambers; up then, thou rich man, eat,. 
| drink and be of good cheer, 

| Then the spirit excited me, and [ turned and 
said, As sure as the Lord and my soul live,.] 
will be a father to these orphans. And I went 
to take them to myself, and I heard a gentle 
murmur and awoke. 

When he had related this, his relatives said, 
That is a dream, are you then a rich man ? 

But Winfried answered and said, Silver and 
gold have I none, but am [ not rich in know- 
ledge, spirit and faith? And why is my eye 
turned to this orphan people, for which I grieve 
more than for all others? I will guide them to. 
the Truth. 

They were silent st these words, and Win- 
fried the man of God went out into Germany. 
| He put away their idols, from the hill-tops and 

the oaks, although they resisted. He taught 
' them the words of Faith and of Hope and of Love. 
{They received it and were bappy,.and said, 
| Well is he called Winfried (win-peacc) for he 
| has won peace for us. But others said, He has 
done us good,—and called him Bonifactus (Be- 
; nefactor.) 


| Translated for the Register and Observer. 
| 
| 
| 


said, 


which said, 





For the Register and Observer. 
WHY DO NOT MORE YOUNG MEN ENTER 
THE MINISTRY. 

| Surprise is often expressed, that more young 
men do not enter the Christian ministry, espec- 
tially when there is so loud a call from the West 
and the South, and from many New England 
villages. Why do we have so few, who will 
go forth and Jabor, at the outposts of Zion? 
Why do we see su little of the apostolic, mis- 
sionary spirit? I answer, fromthe want of en- 
couragement—encouragement from those, who 
are most closely united to our young men. 

Many are the young men, who, after reading 
the lives of Oberlin, Felix Neff, and a host of 
devoted disciples, approved as these are by the 
praises of thousands and by the life of Jesus, 
are inspired to go and do likewise. Under this 
holy impulse, they have entered our theological 
institutions; and separated from home, in the 
society of kindred spirits, their purpose is 
strengthened, their good resolutions are con- 
firmed. But when the time approaches to car- 
ry into effect the holy purpose, when their 
bosoms heave with the high and joyous antici- 
pation, that they shall indeed soon be co-work- 
ers with the Father and the Son, when they 
have experienced a little of the delight of the 
holy office, when at last they have received an 
invitation, and return to their friends to relate 
the glad tidings, then, alas! they find that the 
cup is almost dashed from their lips, the obstacles 
which they had hoped to have surmounted by 
self-devotion, are presented in the strongest 
colors, the sacrifices which they bad considered 
and determined to make, are set forth anew; 
their selfishness, pride and ambition are appeal- 
ed to and inflamed, When distrust and anxie- 
ty are upon them, when they naturally turn to 
their friends, professed followers of the same 
Master, for the cheering voice of consolation, 
the approving smile, and the hand of pious bles- 
sing, then they are met with the sad look of 
discouragement, they are told in the solemn 
tone of ‘wisdom, gained from bitter, sorrowful 
experience,’ that they know not what those un- 
tried scenes will bring. Instead of a helping 
hand to assist them over the rugged paths and 
a good speed to urge them on, doupts aud feare 
are expressed, the selfishness and bitterness of 
the world are hinted at, distrust in glorious 
visions of future beatitude awakened, anything 
and everything which ean darken the prospect, 
are set before them. 

I appeal to those who are connected by vari- 
ous ties to the young men, who have entered 
or are entering upon the active duties of the 
ministry, if they have not presented to them 
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more to discourage than to encourage their ar- 
dent souls, which burn to enter as laborers t- 
to the vineyard of the Lord ? if, instead of giv- 
ing a cheerful, hearty God speed to a disinter- 
ested, self-denying spirit, they have not held 
back and reluctantly given assent to their sep- 
aration and departure ? if natural affection, pa- 
rental, or filial Jove, have not-ruled and govern- 
ed a higher affection, love to God, and to Christ, 
to man and to truth ? 

Parents, sisters, brothers, what have you done 
to awaken, to cherish and encourage the spirit 
which would devote itself to the.cause of Christ? 
Our young men need all which may cheer and 
strengthen them fer the work, the glorious but 
arduous work which is before them. It may 
cost you many pangs, it may disappoint fond 
expectations, it may ‘bring fear and anxiety. 
But shal] these prevent devotion to God and his 
Christ? Think you, that the mother of Jesus 
was not pierced with many sorrows? think you 
that her eye did not follow ‘her Son with fear 
and anxiety, as he walked among his enemies 
in-the temple and to Calvary? Besides, will 
you not prefer that your son, or brother, should 
follow this example of devotion:to truth, to God 
and to man, than that he should pass his days 
in the lap of luxury, surrounded by all the en- 
dearments of domestic life, without trial of his 
virtue, his devotion and his. holy purpose ? Oh 
think not, when that son or brother turns his 
back upon his home, that he loves this Jess, but 
the cause of Christ more, Think not that his 
attachment to us has diminished, because he 
has found another object of his regard and af- 
fection, his Savior, for whom he would labor, 
and if need be suffer or die. As you yalue his 
peace of mind, encourage the promptings of his 
soul, Alas, too often has the young man enter- 
ed upon his new field ef duty with the reflec- 
tion, that he is thought hardly of by those whom 
he leaves, because he has gone forth cheerfully 
in obedience to a call’ from afar, from a prompt- 
ing within and from above. 

What wonder then that so few go forth as 
missiogaries, when upon the very threshold of 
the office, they see that others, or themselves, 
meet with no encouragement to a self-denying 
epint. Yes more, that their disinterestedness 
and self-devotion are laughed at as visionary, 
treated as the fruits of childish inexperience, 
of ignorance of the world, More than one in- 
stance of this might be mentioned. I repeat it, 
our young men do not find that encouragement 
from those wear and dear, which they have a 
right to expect from professed followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

Parents, sisters, brothers, do you esteem and 
prize that spirit which actuated Paul, and Ober- 
fin and a host of similar devoted ones? Doyou 
cherish it when seen in a son, or a brother ? 
or do you rather dampen his ardor? Do you 
love your son, or brother, more than Jesus ? 
Shall the cause of Christ languish to save you 
from disappointment, or a pang of sorrow? 

Thanks be to God, there is something to sus- 
tain the disappointed, the disquieted soul. When 
a young man has left his home, how often docs 
his eye rest upon these words of his Master, 
‘Tle that loveth father, or mother, more than 
me, is net worthy of me. Every one that hath 
forsaken brother or sisters, father or mother, 
wife or children for my name’s sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundred fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.’ What comfort, what strength 
do they bring to his goo resolution. How of. | 
ten does he say, would that my parents, or broth- 
ers, or sisters, who have shown such reluctance 
at my separation, and who would have dissuad- 
ed me from the purpose, could fix their eyes up- 
on the same passage, and read, * He, that lov- 
eth son, or daughter, more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me.’ Then might they be reconciled to 
the sacrifice, and cheerfully submit; then would 
they encourage every similar purpose, and the 
walls of Zion might be every where guarded, 

















and the gospel of peace be made known, Bles- | 


sed is he who has never dampened the de- | 


votion of the young disciple, and minister of 
Christ. C. | 


-~ ' 
Jews’ Suxpay Scnoor.—A school of 70 


pupils is taught every Sunday in Philadelphia, 
by Jewish ladies of ‘known philanthropy and 
intelligence. The children belong to the con- 
gregation under Mr Leeser’s care. Of course 
the Old Testament only is used. 

‘ Who is the-most miserable man upon earth? 
and whither shall we seek him? Not to the 
tavern! not to the theatre!—but to the Church! 
That man who has sat Sabbath after Sabbath 
under the awakening and affecting calls of the 
Gospel, and has hardened his heart against 
these calls, he is the man whose condition is the 
inost desperate of all others: * Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! and thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shall 
be thruat down to hell.—Cectl. 








Anecpote. Firmness aND ForBEARANCE, 
—JIn his history of the Puritans, Brooks relates 
an incident in the life of Mr Deering, one of 
the most learned and eloguent of the Puritan 
non-conformists, wel! deserving the serious at- 
tention of all Ghristians, Mr Decring was once 
dining in a large public company, when a dar- 
ing young man of profane Janguage, happened 
to sit opposite to him. The young man was 
breaking forth into the most blasphemous ex- 
pressions, at almost every word that he uttered, 
and at length the good minister rebuked him. 
The daring youth immediately discharged a 
glass of beer in his face. The worthy servant 
of Christ took no notice of the insult, but wip- 
ed his face and continued eating as before. 
The young gentleman presently renewed his 
profane dialect, and was again reproved by Mr 





D. Upon which with more rage and violence 
he flung another glass of beer in his face. The 
Christian man still remained unmoved and 
meek, This so astonished the youth that he 
arose from the table, fell on his knees and ask- 
ed Mr Deering’s pardon, declaring at the same 
time, that if any of the company should offer 
him a similar insult, he would stab the aggres- 
sor with his sword, “ Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.’ 


By Dearees.—We read that the nails in 
the Hely of Holies, 2d Chron. 3d: 8 and 9, 
were of fine gold. fence ariseth a question 
how such nails could be useful ? pure gold be- 
ing 6o flexible, that a nail made thereof will 
bow and not drive. 

Now [ was present at the debate hereof, be- 
twixt the best working gold-smiths in London, 
where among many other ingenious answers, 
this carried away the credit for the greatest 
probability thereof viz, that they were screw 
nails, which had holes prepared for their recep- 
tion, and so were wound in by degrees. 

God’s work must not be done lazily, but leis- 
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urely: haste maketh waste in this kind. In 
reformation of great importance, the violent 
driving in of the nail will either break the head 
or bew the point thereof, or rive and split that 
which should be fastened therewith. 

That may insensibly be screwed, which can- 
not suddenly be knocked into people, Fair and 
softly goeth far, but, alas! we have too many 
fiery spirits, who, with Jehu, drive on so furi- 
ously they will overturn all in church and state, 
if their fierceness be not seasonably retrenched. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 

The teachers and children of the Northamp- 
ton Street Sabbath School, celebrated their first 
Anniversary by an excursion te the country on 
Saturday afternoon Jast, at the invitation of 
their Pastor, Rev. John Tl’. Sargent a minister 
at large in this city. They repaired to Dor- 
chester, where they were hospitably received by 
Mrs Sargent, at her elegant seat in that village. 
The grounds in the rear of the buildings are 
elevated, affording a most commanding pros- 
pect, of the city, the harbor, its islands, and the 
surrounding country. In the midst of a portion 
of these, finely wooded by nature, was erected 
a bower or temple, withthe trunks and branch- 
es of the oak, pine and cedar trees, After the 
children had rambled freely through the woods 
in gathering berries, and flowers, and other 
beautiful productions of nature, they were as- 
seinbled in the bower erected for the purpose, 
where they sung the following hymn, written 
for the occasion: 

Lord of the teeming earth and sky, 
Whose fanes are forest bowers, 


With shadowy cedars lifted high, 
Mid incense of the flowers, 


From many a loved though lowly home, 
From cottage dark though dear, 

Poor, needy, craving light, we come 
Fh R " 
To seek and see thee here. 


Here, in the grove whose grateful shade 
And woody aisles inspire, 

(A temple not by mortals made) 
We worship and admire, 

In meadows, vales, and scented fields 
Thy providence we sce: 

It fills the balmy air which yields 
To wing of bird or bee. 

Thou whe dost lead thy thirsting flocks 
Where’er still waters flow, — 

W hose love is graven on the rocks, 
And paints the arching bow, 


So let thy love to us be shown, 
Thy gracious help be given, 
That we may meet around thy throne 
To sing thy praise in heaven. 
They were then addressed by their Pastor, and 
some invited guests. The remarks of each were 
adapted to the occasion which had called them 
together, and the scene in which they were | 
placed, and were calculated to make a deep im- 
pression upon their minds, as commingling with 





innocent recreation the duties and services of 
a holy religion, The company then returned 
to the Mansion House of Mrs S. where they | 
were regaled with an abundance of rare and 
delicious fruits and cooling beverages. Every | 
attention was rendered to make the occasion one 
of gratification and improvement to the child- 
ren, and jt was brought to a close by the sing- 
ing of another hymn, and by listening to some 
parting remarks from their devoted Pastor. 

It was truly delightful to see this group, taken 

‘From many a loved though lowly home, 
From cottage dark though dear,’ 

mingling with those who were placed by Provi- 
dence in a more favored sphere and inspired 
thereby to greater self-respect, to more kindly 
feelings towards the whole family of man, and 
more reverence and love to their common Fath- 
erin Heaven. We express the hope that these 
children which have been gathered with their 
parents by the Fraternity of Churches under the 
pastoral care of Mr Sargent with a band of re- 
ligious worshippers, will soon be favored with a 
more comrmodious place of worship than the 
smal] building now occupied by them in North- 
ampton Street. ‘I'he subscription is already a 
noble one, and we trust the effort which is now 
making to complete it will be successful. Then 
will these one hundred children with their pa- 
rents and friends, with many others in that vicin- 
ity, be enabled to go up to the house of God in 
company together, the privilege of which has 
heretofore been denied them from the circum- 
stances of their condition. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—lIt is, I believe, a fact-—and cer- 
tainly, to every person of sober reflection and 
right feelings, it must be a very gratifying fact, 
that an increasing interest is felt by the com- 
munity generally, in observing in some suitable 
manner the ever glorious fourth, that day which 
gave birth to our national existence, 

And why should we not observe the day? 
It is fraught with considerations of higher mo- 
ment, of more thrilling interest, than almost any 
other day within the history of nations. Why 
not hail its return with gladness? Why not 
suffer the fire of patriotism to burst forth in de- 
monstrations of joy ; ane our deep emotions of 
gratitude, in expressions of thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God! And as the destinies 
of our beloved country will soon be in the hands 
of our posterity, why not put forth, on that day, 
special and united exertions to guide our chil- 
dren and youth in the right way, and fit them 
for the serious and important duties of life ? 

The following account of the manner in 
which the day was observed by the good people 
of Townsend, is offered for publication, not from 
a desire of ostentat‘ous display ; but from a full 
conviction that such a mode of celebrating the 
day is calculated to do good, wiihout doing harm 
—to exert a happy influence upon the feelings 
of the community at large ; and also with the 
hope that others may be induced, on the return 
of our national anniversary, to ‘go and do like- 
wise.’ 

At one o’clock P. M. a procession was form- 
ed at the Female Seminary in the West Vil- 
lage, under the direction of Maj. Joseph H. 
Hildreth. It consisted of an infant class—the 
children of the Sabbath Schools—the scholars 
of the several district schools—the young La- 
dies of the Seminary with their respective 
Teachers, followed by the Clergy, the choir of 
singers and the inhabitants of the place gen- 
erally. 

Escorted by the Townsend Brass Band, they 
proceeded to the Baptist Meeting House where 
appropriate religious services were performed. 
Rev. Mr Shaw addressed the parents, showing 
their duties as meral and religious instructors 
of their children, and urging their responsibili- 
ties especially in reference to the Sabbath 
School, Rev. Mr Tracy addressed the chil- 
éren, and closed with some brief remarks show- 








lied on, to preserve and perpetuate our civil lib-) 
erties, 

From the house of worship, the procession 
was conducted to a pleasant field in rear of the 
Seminary, where the Committee of arrange- 
ments had fitted up a delightful bower, extend- 
ing nearly 30 rods, and covering a table of the 
same length, prepared with a degree of neatness 
and good taste that we have rarely, if ever, 
witnessed on any similar occasion. The table 
was amply furnished—and mostly by the ladies 
of Townsend, with bread and cheese, cake, 
puffs, tarts, &c. &c.—while the Committee of 
arrangements took good care to have a plentiful 
supply of pure cold water, 

At this grateful and liberal repast about seven 
hundred and fifty persons were refreshed, After 
the company had fed themselves to their satis- 
faction, without much previous concert or pre- 
paration, a number of sentiments were given 
and responded to, not by pouring down glass 
upon glass of wine or strong drink, but by live- 
ly tunes from the Band, accompanied by occa- 
sional cheers from the guests. 

When all the parts were well sustained, and 
the appearances throughout, good-—it might 
seem invidious to notice particulars, Still we 
can hardly refrain trom expressing our high 
satisfaction at the interest whiclr Was felt and 
expressed by the Teachers and Scholars of the 
several district schools on the occasion, The 
choir also (led by Mr Shattuck) are entitled to 
much credit for their prompt.preparation for 
the occasion, Their appearance was remarka- 
bly neat and uniform, and their performances 
highly interesting, appropriate and satisfactory. 
The gratuitous services of the Brass Band were 
very acceptable. 

But perhaps no portion of the procession ex- 
cited more interest and attention than the little 
infant class, under the charge of Mrs Kidder 
and her daughter—a number of this class were 
very young, still they all showed, by their strict 
regard to propriety and good order, that the 
efforts of their teachers to discipline their young 
minds had not been unavailing. 





Tue Lorv’s Praver,—Jn this age we begin 
to think meanly of the Lord’s Prayer. Oh how 
basely may the Lord think of our prayers !— 
Fuller. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Dear Sir,—I leave the following lines at 
your disposal. If in your judgment they pos- 
sess sufficient merit, | should be happy to see 
them in your next Register, Allow me to ex- 
plain to you the circumstances under which 
they were written, which if they shall add noth- 
ing to their literary merit, will I am sure, make 
you rejoice with me, in thankfulness for the 
beautiful spirit they manifest, and the testimony 
they offer to the sustaining power, and blessed 
influences of our simple faith. 

The authoress is a mother, and a Unitarian 
in faith, and in heart and life—made so, by the 
works of Channing and Ware; and she affords 
but on instance of what those messengets of 
truth, in their now widely diffused writings, 
are doing for the individual and the public mind, 
This mother lives in a pretty, retired village, 
far in the interior of the State of Mnuine, 
more than 50 miles remote from any Society of 
our order. She has had two children, and lost 
them both while infants—she has now the third, 
a beautiful child and doing well; but the third 
she supposed she had lost, or to use her own 
language ; ‘1 thought my darling had joined my 
ether jewels. I said calmly, ‘Father, thy will 
be done.’ I kissed his brow, ‘twas cold as mar- 
ble, we loosed the muffler when breath had 
been suspended many minutes, and he g:asped, 
he Jived. My Father said, ¢ it is enough,’ lie saw 
we made the sacrifice, and gave him back for 
some wise purpose.’ ....° She says again, 
‘1 will send you a specimen of my thoughts. 
The other day, when I laid down, almost dis- 
tracted, not having slept fortwo or three nights, 
but a few hours, [ was not able to sit up half 
the time, and writing them made the perspiration 
drop from my brow like rain,’ 


O, how dark the cloud is gathering! 

Can I meet the billow’s roar ? 

Nature, trembling, shrinks from suff’ timg 
As she sees the tempest lour. 








Bare my feet now touch the waters, 
Round me all is dark and drear: 

But methinks, I hear soft whispers 
Telling me, that God is near. 


Yes! I know that God is near me 
In the wildest storm that blows, 
For he says, I'll never leave thee 


If thy hopes on me repose. 


Then I'll look to thee, my Father! 
Nor will ever doubt or fear, 

Sorrow’s cloud, and dark, deep water 
Tell me loudly, Thou art here. 


On thine arm, that’s all-sustaining, 

I will ever safe rely, 

Through Jife’s troubles, pain and suff’ring, 
It shall guide to realins on high. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S AID. 

Mr Editor,—With your permission, I would 
recommend through your columns to the read- 
ing public generally, and to young ladies in 
particular, The Young Lady’s Aid, by the 
Rey. Jason Whitman of Portland, Me., and 
which was briefly noticed in your paper of last 
week. It is a work, we have long wanted, to 
fill a deficiency in the Female Library, Mr 
Whitman has written, in a plain, practical, ear- | 
nest and affectionate manner, which cannot but | 
commend the work to every reader, aside fromm [ 
the justness of the instructions therein contain- } 
ed. He has too, I believe, written froin the 
heart, and from experience; having been a 
zealous, and successful teacher of young ladies 
himself, and having always taken a peculiar in- 
terest in the moral and intellectual welfare of 
that important, and most interesting part of So- 
ciety, the Female Community. As hia Pref- 
ace indicates, he has not stopped to finish here f 
a tine, and polish there a word, but has written 
‘right on’ from the fullness of his heart, in that 
close, logical, and yet clear and simple style, 
which is so characteristic of the Author. To 
every young lady who is desirous of improving 
her character, who feels that she is a moral and 
accountable being, who feels that upon women, 
upon the matrons, and daughters of our coun- 
try, a high responsibility rests, that to thea Is} 
given indirectly the fashioning of the customs, } 
and habits of our people, and who would seek } 
some work of a solid, religious, practical nature, ; 
[ would say, purchase Mr Whitman’s Book. | 
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ing that the early and religious education of 


our youth is the means, chiefly to be re-. 


Read it, study it, reflect upon it. ; 
My limits forbid making extracts, and indeed jj 
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I would not, if I could, The book must be 
read throughout to be valued as it ought. 
Would the Committees or Superintendents of 
our Sabbath Schools purchase a few copies for 
their re8pe@ctive pupils, I imagine, they would 
receive a good return, in the increased interest, 
which would be manifested, by the female 
members, in religious study and reading—and 
through them by all their scholars. In my 
humble view this work will prove a rich addi- 


-tion to our Library of useful, religious books. 


A Frienp or Tur Youn. 
Fitchburgh, Mass. July 17th, 1888. 


APPEAL FOR THE FARM SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register. 

It is well known that there are many boys 
in this city morally exposed to ruin. In some 
instances one, or both of the parents are inteim- 
perate; in other cases the fatheris removed, 
and the widowed mother is unable to control 
them, they become truants from school, and are 
in the ‘broad way leading to destruction.’ 
The writer has knowledge of many such, and 
feels ita duty tostate the fact through your 
paper, because for the want of greater means, 
that excellent iastitution, the Farm School, can- 
rot receive them, 

A recent visit to this institution, led to the 
following notice in the ¢ Christian Watchman,’ 
which you are requested to copy, as it may pro- 
mote the object of the writer by extending its 
circulation, 

July 16th, 1838. 


VISIT TO THE FARM SCHOOL. 


By the politeness of the Managers of this Institu- 
tion, we received, in common with many others, an 
invitation to pay it a visiton Monday. The Hingham 
steamboat, Gen. Lincoln, in her regular trip left the 
whart at 9, A. M., touched at the island at 10, and 
returned to the city at 1, P. M., affording about two 
hours to visit the place. This school it will be re- 
membered, is situated on Thompson’s Island, a little 
distance from South Boston and Dorchester. The 
island contains about 140 acres. The Institution was 
incorporated in 1832, and was intended as an asylum 
for indigent boys destitute of parental support and in- 
struction. By a statement made by Hon. Jonathan 
Phillips, President of the Board of Managers, it ap- 
pears that one hundred and forty have been received, 
and twenty have been indented chiefly te farmers, 
and most of them were taken from great moral ex- 
posure. A fact was related by one of the company 
worthy of preservation. The island was once the 
property of the town of Dorchester ; and in 1639 the 
town voted to appropriate the income of the island 
to the support of schools. It now supports one in 
reality, and to pretty good purpose. 

On arriving at the island we were invited imme- 
diately to the school room, where the boys were as- 
sembled for the purpose of being examined in their 
studies, particularly their progress in the theory of 
Agriculture ; after which we were promised an op- 
portunity of seeing their practice. The boys were 
assembled, dressed in their blue coats and frocks, all 
observing the utmost propriety and order. First the 
shoemakers and tailors were called upon, and we 
were informed by the superintendent that they had 
made and mended all the shoes and clothes worn by 
the whole number. Next the farmers were called 
on in different classes, the older of whom labored. 
steadily during the summer, and the younger divid- 








ed their time between labor and study in alternate 
classes. The boys have done all the labor on the 
farin except what has been done by the officers of 
the Institution and one hired man. 

Alter these general statements, Capt. Chandler, 





the superintendent, cemmenced an exatnination of the 
boys, from the manual used by them, comprising the 
leading principles of Agriculture and Horticulture, | 
as well as of Botany ; and the prompt answers which | 
they gave, showed the thorough and accurate man- | 
ner in which they attend to their lessons. They | 
were next examined in Arithmetic, Geography, 
Reading and Speaking. The manner in which they | 
acquitted themselves was highly gratifying. It did } 
look wholesome to see them all raise their hands 
when a question was put, for they showed not only 
their promptitude and accuracy in answering, but vig- 
or and elasticity of muscle seldom witnessed. Would 
we could oftener witness such a forest of hardy hands. 
Their reading and declamation showed remarbable 
strepgth of voice and clearness of articulation. 

The boys were then briefly addressed by Hon Hor- 
ace Mann. His remarks were chiefly intended to 
warn them of the danger of indulging passion, and to 
encourage them to be patient aud persevering in their 
studies. To impress the importance of the latter he | 
introduced the following beautitul illustration. He, 
asked the boys how many of them had visited the | 
top of the State House. A large number of hands 
responded. Well, you recollect you went up many 
Jong and dark flights of stairs, sometimes this way | 
and sometimes that, and then round in a spiral man- | 
ner, and ceuld see nothing but timbers and walls, till 
at last you reached the top; then the whole country | 
and city were spread out before you. So it is now; | 
you are toiling up through many a hard and dark les- | 
sen of which you can hardly see the use now, but | 
when you reach the top you will see the benefit of | 
the whole. Therefore go on in the way your teacher | 
leads you, whether you can see the end or not. The 
services were closed with prayer by Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, of this city. 

We were now invited to walk over the farm, ac- | 
companied by the superintendent, who pointed out; 
the various kinds of vegetables cultivated, with the 
inanner of cultivation. We have not time at present 
to go into particulars, but as a Reportis expected 
soon froin the officers, we may present to our read- 
ers a more minute account of the affairs and manage- 
ment, ata future time. The whole company appear- 
ed much gratified with the visit, and the appearance 
of order and neatness throughout the establishment. 
Capt. Chandler has the intelligence, independence, 
and stamina of a true New England tarmer. The 
appearance of sucha man is enough to inspire health, 
cheerfulness and confidence. In tact we began to} 
think it was not so great a curse to be poor, after all, | 
on witnessing the results of cheerful industry at the | 
farm Schocl. Many of the sons of the rich may yet 
have to lament that they had notin some way en- | 
joyed the influence of such a training in early youth. 
What is wealth compared with a good constitution, 
industrious habits and economy ; and above all, that 
contentment of mind which they so much foster? 
The number of boys is at present 110, and yet they 
have had no occasion for the services of a physician 
during the year. past. 

We commend this Institution tothe sympathies and 
charities of eur community. It is one in which we 
all are interested. We were informed that the funds 
are so low at the present time, that the Managers are 
obliged to refuse admittance to many proper objects 
of their charity. Now this ought not to be so. We 
do hope, that among our numerous company that 
witnessed the progress of these boys in the science 
and practice of husbandry under Capt Chandler, and 
their advance in common school education, under 
Mr Hyde, will seriously reflect on the astonishing 
different result, of the career of these boys through 
life, in thus being thoroughly instructed in the high 
profession of Agriculture, instead of that had they 
been left miserable outcasts amid the lowest grades 
of our city, and so trained for the prison, or the gal- 
lows. And may the reflection lead them to do some- 
thing to aid the Institution, which was founded by 
the purest benevolence, and must be sustained by 
charity, until the culture of the island may chiefly 
supportits expenses The object of the Managers, 
who themselves have spent their thousands in the 
establishment of this Institution, in giving such in- 
Vitations to gentlemen and ladies is, we presume, to 
make their object known—to awaken the benevo- 
lence of visiters—with a hope, too, they will tell the 
story of their visit to their friends, and thus make 
known to the philanthropic world that the Farm 
ScHoo. is worthy of their best donations. 




















In consequence of the remarks of the press 
upon the disgrace of a grog shop in the Capi- 
tol, Congress passed a resolution that no more 
spirituous liquor should be sold on the premises. 
A writer in the Temp2rance Herald says this 
resolution has been evaded, and spirits of all 
kinds are sold under the name of wines, being 
kept in junk bottles for those honorable members, 
whe ere in the secret.—Chris. Intel. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The Annual visitation took place on Wednes- 
day last. The exercises were of a high order, 
interestiny, and appropriately delivered. The 
music was performed with great taste and ex- 
cellent effect. A large and very respectable 
audience attended. We have seldom, if ever, 
been so much gratified on a similar occasion. 
The young men seem to be thoroughly furnish- 
ed for their holy work, and go out into the field 
of duty with a good spirit, with many benedic- 
tions and under happy auspices, 





MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 

The Alumni assembled, according to previous 
appointment, in the Chapel of the University, 
at 3. o’clock P.M. 

The meeting was oiganized by the choice of 
Rev. James Walker D.D. Moderator, and Rey. 
Chandler Robbins, Secretary. 

The Report of the Committee appointed at 
the last meeting, was read by the Chairman, 
Rev, Cazneau Palfrey. It recommended the 
formation of an association of the Alumni of 
the Theological School, and proposed a set of 
Resolutions which were taken up, considered 
separately, and after a few remarks and sugges- 
tions by several individuals were unanimously 
adopted ; and the Report was accepted. 

The meeting then proceeded to the choice 
ef officers for the next Anniversary. Dr Wal- 
ker was clected President and Chandler Rob. 
bins Secretary. 

A Committee of three was then appointed, 
consisting of Revs, Charles Briggs, S. K. Loth- 
rop and H. A. Miles of Lowell to provide a 
suitable person to deliver a discourse at the 
next anniversary occasional to the formation of 
the Association. 

A Committee of five was chosen to drafts 
Constitution for the Society, to be laid before 
the members at the next meeting, viz: Rev H. 
Ware, Jr D.D., Caleb Stetson, Samuel Barrett, 
Cazneau Palfrey, George F. Simmons. The 
President and Sccretary were subsequently ad- 
ded to the Committee. 

Remarks were afterwards offered by several 
gentlemen explanatory of their views in regard 
to the objects contemplated by the Association, 
and, in general, highly commendatory of its 
formation, as tending to strengthen the sacred 
bond of spiritual brotherhood; to enliven mutu- 
al interest in the great cause of Liberal Chris- 
tianity ; and especially to increase the number 
of preachers and to build up the Divinity Col- 
lege. 

An excellent spirit pervaded the meeting, 
and we have no doubt that a permanent and 
very useful Association is destined to grow out 
of the proposition, which has in its beginning 
met with so much favour amongst the Fra- 
ternity. 





PROBUS, OR LETTERS FROM ROME, 


It is estimating this book at a high value to 
say that it is in no respect inferior to Letters 
from Palmyra, which, from its plan, it ought 
closely to resemble, as it does, 

It is thickly interspersed with noble and 
generous sentiments, and inculcates s sound 
christian philosophy. Its descriptions of places, 
persons and scenes of classicul interest, are 
lively, easy and graceful. The style is digni- 
fied and classical, worthy of being attributed to 
an intelligent Roman, and yet sufficiently free 
and pliant for the friendly epistle. 

One of the greatest merits of * Letters from 
Rome’ as well as ‘Letters from Palmyra’ is that 
they are calcnlated to do something towards 


‘diverting the interest of inexperienced readers 


from those characters and events which have 
usually been invested with a romantic charm to 
their minds; and turning their admiration to- 
wards others, hitherto Jess celebrated, but far 
more worthy of admiration and remembrance. 

The early history of Christianity and of its 


magnanimous professors and martyrs, if fairly 


| contemplated, does indeed, cast a shade upon 


the splendid triumphs and renowned heroes of 
conquering Rome. 

These Jast two works have added a valuable 
contribution to American Literature, while they 
have earned for their author a brilliant reputa- 
tion, as a classical scholar and accomplished 
writer. 

The following spirited extract from the sec- 
ond volume will be read with interest by those 
who have not seen the work, 


THE MARTYR. 

At the same moment the long peal of trum- 
pets, and the shouts of the people without, gave 
note of the approach and entrance of the E:n- 
peror, Jn a moment more, with his swift step, 
he entered the amphitheatre, and strode to the 
place set apart for him, the whole multitude 
rising and saluting him with a burst of welcome 
that might have been heard beyond the walls 
of Rome. The Emperor acknowledged the sa- 
lutation by rising from his seat and lifting the 
crown from his head, He was instantly seated 
sgein, and at a sign from him the herald made 
proclamation of the entertainments which were 
to follow. He who was named as the first to 
suffer, was Probus. 

When T heard his name pranounced, with 
the punishment which awaited him, my resolu- 
tion to remain forsook me, and I turned to rush 
frow the theatre, But my recollection of Pro- 
bus’s earnest intreaties that I would be there, 
restrained me and I returned to my seat. J 
considered, that as | would attend the dying 
bed of a friend, so I was clearly bound to re- 
main where I was, and wait for the last mo- 
ments of Probus; and the circumstances that 
his death was to be shocking and harrowing to 
the friendly heart was not enough to absolve 
me from the heavy obligation. I therefore 
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kept my place, and awaited with patience the 
event. 

1 had waited not teng when, from beneath 
that extremity of the theatre where I was sit. 
ting, Probus was led forth and conducted to the 
centre of the arena, where was a short pillar to 
which it was customary to bind the sufferers, 
Probus, as he entered, seemed rather like one 
who came to witness what was there than to 
be himself the victim, so free was his step, so 
erect his form, In his face there might indeed 
be seen an expression, that could only dwell 
on the countenance of one whose spirit was ale 
ready gone beyond the earth, and holding con- 
verse with things unseen, ‘Fhere is always 
much of this in the serene, uplifted face of this 
remarkable men; but it was now there written 
in lines so bold and deep, that there could have 
been few in that vast assembly but must have 
been impressed by it, as never before by aught 
human. Ft must have been this, which brought 
so deep a silence npon that great multitude— 
not the mere fact that on individual was about 
to be torn by Jions——that is an almost daily pas. 
time. For it was so, that when he first made 
his appearance, and as he moved toward the 
centre turned and !ooked round upon the crow- 
ded seats rising to the heavens, the people nei- 
ther moved nor spoke, but kept their eyes fas. 
tened upon hinv as by some spell which they 
conld not break. 

When he had reached the pillar, and he who 
had condueted him was about to bind him to it, 
it was plain, by what at that distance we eould 
observe, that Probus was entreating him to de- 
sist and leave him at liberty ; in which he at 
length succeeded, for that person returned, 
leaving him alone and unbound. © sight of 
misery !—he who for the humblest there pres- 
ent would have performed any office of love, by 
which the least good sheuld redound to them, 
left alone and defenceless, they looking on and 
scarcely pitying his erve} fate’ When now 
he had stood there not many minutes, one of 
the doors of the vivaria was suddenly thrown 
back, and bounding forth with a rear, that seem. 
ed to shake the walls of the theatre, a lion of 
huge dimensions leaped upon the arena. Ma- 
jesty and power were inscribed upon his lordly 
limbs ; and as he stood there where he had firs? 
sprung, and looked round upon the multitude, 
how did his gentle eye and noble carriage, with 
which no one for a moment could associate 
meanness, or cruelty, or revenge, east shame 
upon the human monsters assembled ‘to behold 
a solitary, unarmed man torn limb from limb! 
When he had in this way hooked upon that 
cloud of faees, he then turned and moved round 
the arena through its whole circumference, still 
looking upwards upon those who filled the seats 
—not till he had come again to the point from 
which he started so much as noticing him who 
stood, his victim, in the midst. Then—as if 
apparently for the first time becoming conscious 
of his presenee—he caught the form of Probus ; 
and moving slowly towards him, looked stead- 
fastly upon him, receiving in return the settled 
gaze of the Christian. Standing there stili 
awhile—each looking upon the other—he then 
walked round him, then approached nearer, 
making suddenly and for a moment those mo- 
tions which indicate the roused appetite ; but, 
as it were in the spirit of self-rebuke, he imme- 
diately retreated a few paces and lay down in 
the sand, stretched out his head toward Probus, 
and closing his eyes as if for sleep. 

The people, who had watched in silence and 
with the interest of those who wait for their 
entertainment, were both amazed and vexed, at 
what now appeared to be the dullness and stu- 
pidity of the beast. When however he moved 
not from his place, but seemed as if he were 
indeed about to fall into a quiet sleep, those 
who occupied the lower seats began both to cry 
out to him and shake at him their caps, and 
toss about their arms in the hope to rovse him. 
But it was all in vain; and at the command of 
the Emperor he was driven back to his den. 

Again a door of the vivaria was thrown open, 
and another of equal size, but of a more alert 
and rapid step, broke forth, and, as if delighted 
with bis sudden liberty and the ample range, 
coursed round and round the arena, wholly re- 
gardless beth of the people and of Probus, in- 
tent only as it seemed upon his own amuse- 
ment. And when at length he discovered Pro- 
bus standing in his place, it was but to bound 
toward him as in frolic, and then wheel away 
in pursuit of a pleasure he esteemed more high- 
ly than the satisfying of his hunger. At this, 
the people were not a little astonished, and ma- 
uy who were near me hesitated not to say, ‘that 
there might be some design of the gods in this.’ 
Others said, plainly, but not with raised voices, 
‘An omen! an omen!’ At the same time, 
Isaac turned and Jooked at me with an expres- 
sion of countenanee which [ cou'd not interpret. 
Aurelian meanwhile exhibited many signs of 
impatience ; and when it was evident the ani- 
mal could not be wrought up, either by the 
cries of the people or of the keepers to any act 
of violence, he too was taken away, But when 
a third had been let loose, and with no better 
effect, nay, with less—for he, when he had at 
length approached Probus, fawned upon him 
and laid himself at his feet—the people, super- 
stitious as you know beyond any others, now 
cried out aloud, ‘An omen! an omen!’ and 
made the sign that Probus should be spared 
and removed. Aurelian himself seemed almost 
of the same mind, and I can hardly doubt would 
have ordered him to be released, but that Frov- 
te at that moment approached him, and by a 
few of those words which coming from him are 
received by Aurelian as messages from Heayen, 
put within him a new and different mind; for 
rising quickly from his seat, he ordered the 
keeper of the vivaria to be brought before him. 
When he appeared below upon the sands, Au- 
relian cried out to him, 

‘Why, knave, dost thou weary out our pa- 
tience thus—letting forth beasts already over- 
fed? Do thus again, and thou thyself shalt be 
thrown to them. Art thou too a Christian ” 

‘Great Emperor,’ replied the keeper, ‘than 
those I have now let loose there are not lar- 
ger nor fiercer in the imperial dens, and since 
the sixth hoar of yesterday they have tasted nor 
food nor drink. Why they have thus put off 
their nature ’tis hard to guess, unless the gen- 
eral cry be taken for the truth, ‘that the gods 
have touched them.’ 

Aurelian was again seen to waver, when a 
voice from the benches cried out, 

‘It is, O Emperor, but another Christian de- 
vice! Forget not the voice from the temple ! 
The Christians, who claim powers over demons, 
bidding them go and come at pleasure, may 


well be thought capable to change, by the ma- 
gic imputed to them, the nature of a beast.’ 

‘I doubt not,’ said the Emperor, ¢ but it is so. 
Slave! throw up now the doors of all thy vaults, 
and let us see whether both lions and tigers be 
If it 


not too much for this new necromancy. 
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be the gods who interpose, they can shut the 
mouths of thousands as of one. 

At those cruel words, the doors of the vivaria 
were at once flung open, and an hundred of 
their fierce tenants, maddened both by hunger 
and the goads that had been applied, rushed 
forth, and in the fury with which in a single 
mass they fell upon Peobos—then kneeling 
upon the sands—-and burying him beneath them, 
no one could behold his fate, nor when that 
dark troop separated and ran howling about the 
arena in search of other victims, could the eye 
discover the least vestige of that hely man.—l 
then fled from the theatre as one who flies from 
that which is worse than death, 














The subjoined letter feom Louisville, Ky. 
communicates information that will be highly 
gratifying to every friend of Liberal Christiani- 
ty, and of Chistian Union, 

We cordially rejoice to perceive that amongst 
those, who have successfully planted the Rose 
of Sharon in the western wilderness, are num- 
vered several of ovr missionaries and friends ; 
and also to find that that flower of our own fa- 
vorite hue and fragrance is taking root so well, 
and blooming so beautifully in many places be- 
yond the borders of New England. 


Louisville, Ky. 5th July, 1838. 
Mr Rditor,—Yesterday being the anniversary 
of our national independence, it was celebrated 
by the Sabbath School of the Unitarian Church 
in this city, with appropriate religious exercis- 











es. The day was delightful, and the heavens 
seemed to smile upon us while engaged in those 
acts ef devetion which are the offerings of sin- 
cere and gratefal hearts. In accordance with 
previous arrangement, the children assembled 
in the vestry at four P. M., and from thence ad- 
journed to the Church, The number present 
belonging to our school was about one hundred. 
A public invitation having been given to the 
children ef other schools to join us, it increas- 
ed the number to near three hundred, The 
church was filled to everfowing by the parents 
of the children and spectators. And it was in- 
deed a gratifying spectacle to behold among 
the latter, many who were members of other de- 
nominations. The order of exercises was as 
follows: 

Ist, Hymn; 2d, Prayer; 34, Hymn; 4th, 
Reading Scriptures; Sth, Hymn; 6th, Ad- 
dress; 7th, Hymn; 8th, Address ; 9th, Hymn; | 
10th, Benediction. The singing was perform- | 
ed by the children, and the first address was | 
delivered by the Rev, Mr Clarke, The second 
was by Mr Dickinson, superintendent of the 
Methodist school. The remarks of both wete | 
confined chiefly to the scholars, After the 
services, the children and parents partook of a | 
collation prepared by the teachers. The room | 
was beautifully decorated, and the tables taste- 
fully spread by the ladies of the society. 

In this celebration, there was much calcula. 
ted to inspire the heart with deep and heartfelt 
gratitude te God, When we look back upon 
the past, and remember how much prejudice | 
existed on the part of others, and reflect, that | 
that prejudice is gradually dying away, while a | 
better feeling is pervading the community ;— | 
what may we not anticipate for the future? 
How much then does it become us to carry out 
the great law of charity in all our intercourse 
with our fellow creatures, so that the time may 
be hastened on, when party feeling shall be | 
done away, and Christian love and unity be the | 
prevailing sentiment of all true followers of Je- 
sus Christ. The system of Sabbath Schools 
has done much towards accomplishing this ob- 
ject, by exerting a beneficial influence upon the 
hearts of parents in subduing those harsh feel. 
ings which education and mistaken zeal have 
fostered. The infant mind nas gone forth as a 
missionary though unconscious of it, and is re- 
paying the teacher for the many acts of kind- 
ness and affection it has received. 

Since our last celebration, the grave has 
closed over two of our scholars, and we have 
been called to mourn the departure of one of 
the female teachers, While the heart is sad- | 
dened by the reflection that we shall not behold | 
them again, a cheering ray breaks through the | 
gloom when we remember that they were pre- 
pared to die. Our friend was taken from 4 
labor of love and usefulness, and transported to | 
a better world, May this event have such an | 
effect upon our hearts, as to inspire us to a) 
greater diligence as teachers, so that while we 
are preparing the youthful mind for eternity, we 
may also prepare ourselves for the kingdem of | 
Heaven, A Teacner, | 


a 


The following is an extract from a sermon 
preached in Washington, D>C. by Rev, 8. G. | 
Bulfinch, on the Sunday, after the arrival of the 
intelligence of the destruction of the Pulaski, 
Our readers will recollect that Mr B. was for 
several years a resident in Georgia, where he 
was intimately acquainted with several of the 
We 


unfortunate sufferers. copy from the 


National Intelligencer. 


‘When, as at the present time, the sympa- 
thies of a nation are called forth by an event 
which has filled hundreds of hearts with agony ; 
when suddenly whole families have been sum- 
moned from this life, and the honored, the ener- 
getic, the lovely, the innocent, have found a 
common grave in the depths of the ocean, it is 
only in the recognitien of a Supreme Disposin s 
Power that we can find aughtto cheer us in 
the saddening view which is thus presented of 
human destiny. Long will extensive portions 
of our community feel the loss of those to 
whose wisdom and public spirit they had en- 
trusted interests of high importance. Long 
will many a heart feel a pang in the memory 
of the wise and kind physician now no more 
Long wili they who have, in previous afflictions, 
listened to the consolations of the faithful pas- 
tor, think sadly on that spot of the wild ocean, 
where eloquence and piety found an early 
grave. And long, when the young and lovely 
meet, will the bright and innocent smile of 
youth be saddened at the remembrance of those, 
as young and as lovely as they, whom none 
shall behold again till the Sea gives up its dead. 
They are gone! and one to whom many of 
them were well known may be permitted to tes- 
tify that a richer harvest of all that was noble 
and lovely im character has seldom with equal 
suddeness been gathered into the treasure- 
house of God. But was not His providence 
there? Yes;though their prayers seemed to rise 
in vain, let none believe that the Creator, in 
that awful hour, beheld not his suffering child- 
ren, He heard their cries; he witnessed their 
distress ; and though he interrupted not the or- 





der of Nature for their rescue, we may yet be- 
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lieve that He was present to sustain the cour- | 
age and strength of the survivors, and to receive 
the dying to that mercy which they then with 
agony invoked. While we take warning to be 
ready for that hour which may come to us 
when we think not of it, we commend to the 
Father of Mercies, in humble trust, the spirits 
of Tis children, and in this, and in all His dis- 
pensations, we acknowledge and adore the God 
of Providence.’ 


The following was the order of services at 
the Ordination of Mr Janes Thurston, as pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church and Society in 
Windsor, Wednesday, June 27, 1838. Hymn, 
Introductory Prayer; and selections from Scrip- 
ture, by Rev. Mr Osgood of Nashua. Hymn, 
Sermon by Rev. Mr Livermore of Keene. Or- 
diining Prayer, by Rev. Mr Crosby of Charles- 
town. Hymn, Charge by Rey. Mr Lincoln 
of Fitchburg. Right Hand of Fellowship Rev, 
Mr Osgood of Nashua. Address to the Socie- 
ty and Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr Brown of 
Brattleboro, Anthem, : 

The services were throughout impressive and 


Benediction, 





Our friend Rev. A. C, Patterson, former ly & 
Unitarian preacher, having recently changed his 
sentiments, was admitted to the order of Dea- 
con in the Episcopal Church on Sunday last, 
and in the afternoon of the same day preached 
on the Atonement, at Trinity Church in this 
city. We wish him a happy and useful min- 
istry. 

Ellen Clifford; or the Genius of Reform, by 
the Author of the Palfreys, Boston: A. 
Tompkins and B. B. Mussey, 1838. 


This is an interesting little Book, very well writ: 
ten, and inculcating valuable morals. 


SCRAPS. 

The Statue of Washington by Greenough.—Mr 
Fennimore Cooper has a letter from Mr Greenough, 
the sculptor, of a date as late as May. Gth, 1838, in 
which that gentleman, speaking of the statue for the 
rotunda of the Capitol, says: ‘ The statue of Wash- 
ington, after cruel delays, trom cholera, quarantines 
and the state of the roads, is now in full progress. 
The marble promises well, and we are near the sur- 
face. The block weighed 130,000 Ibs. when we 
commenced on it. Itis fast losing its chips.’ In 





excellent. We cordial!y congratulate this So- 


ciety on this interesting occasion; and hope | 
that the ministry of their esteemed pastor will 
be long and eminently useful and happy. 


The following spark of wit from one of the | 


fervid geniuses that are blazing up beyond 
the mountains, is so catching, that in spite of | 
us, it will kindle one of our dry columns, 


Surely our preachers should have warmth of soul, 
And yet we hear of Unitarian coldness— 
We have our Green-wood, Furness, Burn-ap, Cole, | 
And Flint and Sparks once blazed away with | 
boldness, 
And now along with names so warm and zealous, 
There ’s lately come to kindle us, a Bellows. 
Western Messenger. 


We hope that our western Brother will not 
allow his ire to be inflamed, or his zeal to be | 
cooled, by the following poor impromptu, writ- 
ten on reading his admirable jeu d’esprit, but 
not worthy to follow in its train. 

Our fiery friend, your wits are surely lost. 


What! slight our Liberal coolers! you astound us! 
Our linipid Brooks, deep Wells and constant Frost, 





And Dewey influence richly falling round us! 
But passing strange—to think that such a blazer 
' 
Shoulo try to make us warm without a Brazer ! 


REY. E. S. GANNETT. | 
A gentleman in this city, lately received a | 


letter from Dr J, B. Flint, now in London, dated | 
June 4th, which contains the most recent intel- 


ligence concerning the health of our absent | 


friend and Brother. By his kindness we have 


been permitted to make the following extracts, 


which wil] be highly gratifying to all our Read- 
ers. 
London, June 4th, 1838. 

My Dear Sir,—Ainong the agreeable acci- 
dents of my sojourn in this mammoth city, was 
the circumstance of taking lodgings directly op- 
posite those of my old friend and classinate Rev. | 
FE. S. Gannett. [t was equally accidental also, | 
that I came to know the fact, for one may live 
twenty years, in a place where the multitude of | 
dwellers are individually so irrespective of each | 
other, without knowing who is his nearest | 
neighbor, 

But the alledged garrulity of the sex—God 
bless their communicative. propensities, which 
are a thousand times tributary to our entertain- 
ment or information, where they are once annoy- | 
ing or insignificant—furnished me the gratity- | 
ing intelligence, of which I was not slow to! 
avail; and, thanking my good landlady for tell- | 
ing me all about a dozen American gentlemen | 
she had entertained, besides the * Reverend | 
gentlemen over the way, Mr Gabbelte I believe | 
they call him,’ whom she could not furnish with | 
lodgings when he wanted them, I ran across | 
the street and had the most pleasant interview | 
that had happened to me since my departure | 
from good old Boston. He appears to have re- 
covered his health, capacity, and spirits entire- 
ly, although he says that his endurance of in- 
tellectual toil is less than it used to be—the 
effort of preaching for example, fatigues him | 
more than formerly, Perhaps however, he has 
become more observant of the admonition vhich 
nature offers in the sense of fatigue. The ex- 
haustion was equally great always, but he has | 
habitually disregarded it, rallyiung by means of | 
an exuberance of aniinal spirits constitutional | 
with him, and which gave hima fallacious con- 
fidence in his ability to sustain, without reason- | 
able relaxation, the toil and toil and profession- | 
al excitement to which he has devoted himself 
for years.. He has become wiser now, and will } 
notice and heed the calls of his physical con. | 
stitution, to a violation of whose laws he had | 
well nigh become a lamented victim. I think | 
his friends may congratulate themselves that no | 
irreparable, permanent injury had been inflicted, / 
as was feared when he left home, and that they 
may hope and expect to enjoy the advantages 
of his extraordinary talents and virtues for many 
years tocome. The illness of his wife is now 
detaining him here—she has been very ill. She 
is now however, as her friends undoubtedly 
know, recovering. 

Mr G. has preached the three last Sabbaths, 
with great eclat, to audiences of most compli- 
mentary character as to numbers, intelligence 
and rank, 

I have been able to attend but once. Ie 
never preached better, and therefore, as you 
know, it was a capital performance. It was al- 
together superior, in all the attributes of a good 
sermon, to any thing I have heard from the 
‘Doctors of the Church,’ of whom I have had 
the best specimens they can furnish. An emi- 
nent gentleman was preaching an occasional 
discourse at Oxford when I was there, which 
was received with distinguished satisfaction, 
by the assembled dignitaries, and scholars of 
the University. Avother discourse ona chari- 
ty occasion, | heard from a choice clergyman 
at All- soul’s Church ; and again, the Rector of 
the Temple Church, gave what is considered a 
crack discourse at the commencement of Trini- 
ty term. Each and every ene of them fell far 
short, of almost any Unitarian clergyman in 
Boston, in argument, eloquence, religious sen- 
timent and pertinent application of revealed 
troth, 








The Treasurer of the Mass, Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, acknowledges the receipt of 
seven dollars from Ladies of the Rev, Mr 
Frost’s Society in Concord, Mass. 


2a : / 
owing to the violence of the wind and the roughness 


| be certified of other parts ot the machinery. 


| public. 








another part of the same letter, the artist says, ‘ I 
have just finished a Venus Victrix, and am now pre- 


paring a statue from the Paradise Lost—Abdiel as } 


described at the close of the Filth Book.’ 


Among the affecting incidents conneeted with the | 
loss of the Pulaski, we find it stated by Capt. Brooks, 





ot the schooner Ploughboy, of Boston, that having | 
been driven to the South during a gale, on the 26th 
of June, he fell in with the wreck, and saw a lady | 


floating in the storm, but was unable to save her | 
} 





of the sea. What must have been the feelings of 
every humane heart thus to behold a helpless female | 
tossed on the billows of the deep, and hurried to cer- | 
tain death, without the possibility of affording aid? | 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Security of Steamboats.—The act which was 
passed at the late session of Congress, for the better 
security of the lives of passengers on board steam 
vessels, makes it the duty of the owners of such ves- 
sels, on or before the first day of October next, to | 
make anew enrolment, and to take out from the | 
Collector or Surveyor of the port, where any such | 
vessel is enrolled, a new license, under such condi- | 
tions as were already required by law, and as are em- 
braced in this act. After the above date, it will be 
uolawiul te transport either goods, merchandise, or 
passengers, on board a boat propelled in whole or in 
part by steam, in any of the bays, rivers, lakes, or 
other navigable waters of the U. States, without hav- 
ing obtained the license above specified, and com- 
plied with the conditions of this act—under penaity | 


| of &500 for every violation, for which sums the ves- | 


sel is made liable, and may be proceeded against 
summarily by libel, in the District Court. 

It is made the duty of the District Judge, in any | 
District in which are ports of entry or delivery, on | 


| the ap;tication of the master or owner of any steam | 


vessel, to appoint from time to time, one or more per- } 


; ° . - } 
| sons, not interested in the manufacture of steam en- | 
{ gines, boilers, or other machinery of steam vessels, | 


who are skilled and eompetent to make inspections | 
of such vessels, and of the boilers and machinery 
employed in the same; whose duty it shall be, after ; 
having taken oath for the faithtul performance of said | 
duty, te make such inspection, when called upon for 
the purpose, and to give the owner or master dupli- | 
cate certificates of the inspection. } 
The certificate of the person or persons who shall 
be called on to inspect the hull of any such vessel, 
must atter a thorough examination, state the age of | 


| the vessel, the time and place where built, and the | 


length of time she has been running, with the opin-4 
ion of the examiner whether she is sound, apd in all | 
respects sea-worthy, and fit to be used for the trans- | 
portation of freight or passengers. For this service, | 
the inspectors 2re to be each allowed and paid, by | 
the master or owner, the sum of five dollars. The | 
person or persons who shall be called on to inspect | 
the boilers and machinery of any steam vessel, under 


| this act, ure required, after a thorough examination, | 


to state in their certificate their opinion whether the 


| boilers are sound and fit for use, together with the 


Nothing is specially required to 
Dupli- 
cate certificates are to be given, one of which is to be | 
delivered by the master or owner to the Collector or | 
Surveyor, on the granting or renewal of the license, | 
and the other is to be kept posted up in some con. | 


age of the boilers. 


| spicuous part of the vessel, for the information of the | 


A fee of five dollars to be paid to each of | 
the inspectors. 
It is made the duty of the master or owner of ev- | 


ery steamboat, to cause an inspection of the vessel 


| to be made once in every twelve months, at least; | 


and of the machinery, once in every six months, and | 


| to deliver the certificate of the latter to the Collector | 


or Suryeyor, on pain ot forfeiting the license, and | 
being subject to the penalties above mentioned. The | 


_owners and masters are required to 7employ a com- 


petent number of experienced and skilful engineers, | 
and in case of neglect so to de, will be held respon- | 
sible for all damages to the property or any passenger 
on board, which may be occasioned by an explosion | 
of the boiler or derangement of the machinery. 

Whenever any steam vessel is stopped, tor taking | 
in or discharging passengers or cargo, or for any oth- | 
er purpose, it is required that the safety valve shall | 
be opened for the discharge of steam, so that it may | 
he kept down as near as is practicable, to what it is | 
when the boatis under headway, under penalty of | 
$200 for every offence. Steamboats on the lakes not 
exceeding 200 tons, are required to have two long 
boats or yawls, each competent to carry 20 persons 
at least; and larger vessels, at least three long boats 
of equal or greater dimensions, under penalty of $300 
for every failure. 

Steamboats, both on the lakes and on the sea, are 
required to be provided with a fire engine, sith 
hose and suction hose, capable of being worked on 
every voyage; also to have iron rods or chains in- 
stead of wheel or till ropes, under penalty of $300 
for each failure. Boats running between sun set and 
sun rise are required to have one or more signal lights, | 
under penalty of $200. All penalties may be sued | 
for and recovered in the District or Circuit Courts, 
in the name of the United States, one halfto the use 
of the informer, or it may be prosecuted for by in- 
dictment. 

Every Captain, Engineer, Pilot, or other person 
employed on board such boat, by whose misconduct, 
negligence or inattention to his duties, the life of any 
person is destroyed, shall be deemed guilty of man- 
slaughter, and on conviction thereof, before the Cir- 
cuit Court, shall be sentenced to confinement at hard 
labor for a period not exceeding ten years. In all 
suits against proprietors for injuries arising to per- 
son or property trom the bursting of the boiler, the 
collapse of the flue, or other injerious escape of 
steam, the fact of such bursting, collapse, or injurious 
escape of steam, shall be taken as full prima facie 
evidence to charge the defendant or those in his em- 
ployment, with negligence, until he shall show that 
no negligence has been committed by him or them. 

The act appears to be somewhat carelessly framed. 
It requires certificates to be obtained once in twelve 
months, expressing the inspectors’ opinion of the 
soundness and seaworthiness of the vessel ; but there 
is no provision requiring an annual license, or requir- 
ing the collector to regard the certificate of the in- 
spector, in granting the license. {t requires a cer- 
titicate of the soundness and fitness of the boiler, to 
be obtained once in six monhs; but there is no pro- 
vision for the forfeiture or refusal of a license, in case 
the certificate is uusatisfactory ; though the license 
is to be forfeited if no certificate is obtained. The 
certificate of the inspectors’ opinion of the soundness | 
and fitness of the boiler, is required to be posted up | 
tor public information ; but there is no such requisi- 
tion in relation to that of the soundness and seawor- 
thiness of the vessel. We doubt not, however, that 
if proper care be taken in the appointment of inspec- 
tors, the law will be productive of the most benefi- 
cial effects. 








Resumption of Specie Payments at Philadelphia 
—The banks in this city have determined to resume 
on the Ist of August, notwithstanding all that has 





appeared to the contrary in the newspapers. This 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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determination has given very general satisfaction to 
the business portion of the community, who now be- 
lieve that in a short time business will again resume 
its wonted activity. 

The Governor, as will be seen ina subsequent 
column, has issued a proclamation calling on the 
Banks throughouf the state, to resume by the 13th 


of August next,so that had no previous arrangements | 


been entered into for this purpose, they would soon 
— been compelled to adopt this course. —Philad. 
ist. 


Fortifications.—The bill of the late session of 
Congress, making appropriations fur fortifications, ap- 
propri.ted $100,000 for Fort Warren, and $50,000 
for repairs of Fort Independence, in Boston Harbor, 
witb a proviso that not more than 50 per cent. of the 
respective amounts shall be drawn froin the treasu- 
ry during the present year, the residue to be ex- 
pended next year. The whole appropriations em- 
braced in the bill exceed a million of dollars. 


Eastern Rail Road.—The Boston Daily Adver- 
liser says,—¢It is anticipated that the Eastern Rail 
Road will be in readiness to receive the cars in the 
course of three weeks. A considerable part of the 
rails are alveady laid, and the whole supply ef iron is 
received. We shall then be able to make the jour- 
ney to Salem in half an hour. Although the Eastern 
stage lines have for many years been distinguished 
for th sir rapidity and regularity, the journey between 
Salem and Boston will now be made in less than half 
the time of the shortest stage passage, and at a con- 
siderab le reduction of price. We may therefore an- 
ticipate a more frequent and intimate intercourse be- 
tween (he residents of the two cities.’ 


The 1? rizes, at the Exhibition of the Public Latin 


School, on Saturday, were awarded as follows :— 


, For L eclamation—The first prize to Octavius B. 
F rothing ham; the second prizes to Edward Rogers 
and William L. Ropes; the third to Lemuel Hayward 


and B. C. W. Davenport, 


For Literary Performances—For Latin Verses, to 


Owen G. Peabody ; for a Latin Theme, to James C, 
Merrill, Jr.; for a Latin Translation, to James C. 


Merrill, Jir.; for English Essays, the first prize to 


Watlace B. White—the second to James H. Means; 
for translations from Virgil, the first prize to Henry 
B. Wheslwright—the second to Charles W. Eustis; 
for a transl ation from Ovid, to William L. Ropes ; for 
a translaticn from Viri Rome, to Gilman I. Davis. 

For Industry and Good Conduct—To Octavius B. 
Frothingham, Owen G. Peabody, Warren Tilton, 
William L. Ropes, Jaraes ©. Merrill. Jr. Edward 
Capen, Francis A. Lovis, Osborn B. Hall, David Gul- 
liver, William E. Boies, James H. Means, Frederick 
Hinekley, Henry B. W beelwright. 


The Baltimore Chronicle narrates the following af- 


fecting incident connected with the fate of the Pu- 
laski. 

‘On the day before those on the wreck of the 
promenade deck were picked up by Capt. Davis, the 
persons on that wreck, cescried ata distance, what 
they took fora sail. The y Waited some time in hopes 
it would near them, but in vain. It seemed to be 
stationary, and they had no means of propelling their 
crazy ratt towards it. A.t length, one of them, Mr 
Noan Smirn, of Augrasta, Ga announced his in- 
tention to swim to it for aid. 
water, and for a while bu feted the waves with a lus- 
tystroke. His wife, one of the tenants of the raft, 
witched his exertions .vith an anxious eye and a 
betting heart. He seem ed on the point of succeed- 
ing in his gallant but p 2rilous enterprise. All at 
onre, however, his progr ess appears to be arrested. 
Hié efforts grow fainter a nd fainter. He is evidently 
striggling to keep himse If upon the surface. 
strength fails him. He sinks, and the vraves hide 
hin from the fond gaze «of his distracted wife for- 
evr. The ohject which he took for a sail was Major 
Haath’s raft, and it is su; sposed that when he came 
new enough to discover his mistake, his hopes, his 
spiit and his strength fai led together.’ 


Ve are gratified to lear o that the large bank of fif- | 
ty millions of dollars, whi ch has long been under ad- | 


Viiement among our finan cial men, bas at length as- 
suned a palpable form. Joseph D. Beers, Esq,,a 
gaitieman of extensive e> cperience in the business 
ofexchange and banking, has, we are informed, ac- 
ewpted the office of Pres ident, and Myndeit Van 
Schaick, Esq.so favorably known as a man of fortune 
anl high eharacter, will o Ficiate as Vice President, 
te direction comprize a portion of our most able 
ead vealthy citizens, aud the first subscription of 
two villions of dollats is already filled. Extensive 
arrugements, we are told, are already in progress to 
secre important advantag es to this institution, and 
evey thing betokens the 1 nost decided success. 

‘The bank is termed the ‘North American Trust 
and Banking Company,’ at id books for further sub- 
scritions will be opened as soon as the articles of as- 
socition are entered accorc ‘ing to law.--.V. ¥. Gaz. 


Ficense Law in Rhode Island.—We learn from 
theProvidence Journal th: wt the General Assembly 


ot thode Island at their Ja te session passed a law, | 


plang the power of gran ting licenses in the bands 
of te freemen of the res; sective towns.—Twenty- 
onereeholders are authoris ed tocall atown meeting, 


andihen if a majority of th .e freemen are opposed to 


thegranting of licenses, am 1 instruct the town coun- 
cil ecordingly, no licenses 
tow. 


Tie Charleston Fire —’ .t appears from a detailed 
offical statement published by the Mayor of Charles- 
ton, hat the total amount of donations made for the 
relieof the sufferers by the Jate destructive fire’ in 
thatity, was $150,506 87. Tins liberal sum was 
contbuted by the people of the several States, as 
follors : 


By South Carolina 876,771 66 


Georgia 29,830 57 
Pennsylvania 27,975 25 
New York 14,510 00 
Louisiana 8,650 00 
Massachusetts 5,977 35 
Virginia 4,642 10 
Alabama 3,116 65 
North Carolina 3,005 00 
Maryland 3,362 17 
Florida, 1,768 50 
New Hampshire 397 62 
Connecticut 300 Ov 
District of Columbia. 150 00 
Rhode Island 50 00 





Grand Total $180,506 87 


Te Crops.—The Wheat in the upper counties of 
this tate is nearly all cut, and many of the farmers 
havaone to work to getit in. It proves to be of the 
finegquality, and the yield is quite equal to the 
hight expectations, We have never seen the 
sho¢s stand thicker or the ears heavier.— Baltimore 
Chrricle. 


Mk Sickness.—The Ciovernor of Kentucky has 
offet! a premium of $1000 for the discovery of the 
orig of a disease bearing the above cognomen, in 
tha®tate, represented to be as malignant as the 
chara—having already destroyed hundreds. It 
hasppeared also in Indiana and Ohio.— Transcript. 


‘Tt population of Wisconsin territory was recert- 
ly tertained to be as follows: east of the Mississipp 
rivi, in 13 counties, 18,149; west of the Mississip- 
pi, 16 counties, 22,850. This of course includes 
thaportion of the territory, now called lowa. 


kof Man.—Protected by the fishermen, the 
Jawf the island inflicts a penalty of £3 on whoso- 
eve either wilfully or vrantonly, shoots one of the 
seajull race ; and such accordingly is the good un- 
deranding between the fishermen and these web- 
toetreatures, that the Tatter, here, in the neigh- 
bonod of Port Iron, walk about as leisurely and as 
peéably as ordinary ducksin a farm yard. The 
kedeye of the gull when the herrings appear, en- 
ablihiin to discover the twinkle of scales and de- 
teche myriads that swim crowding together be- 
ned the wave ; and, collecting in flocks, they hover 
ovdthe spot, continually marking by their progress 
in ¢ air the finny phalanx below. This sagacious 
mafuvre infuses life in the village, and the fisher- 
mefeceive the signal with joy. Ever on the alert, 
thethrow their nets into the boat, and when they 
reth laden to their homes, the auxiliary gulls re- 
cei the rewardof their services in the small fry 
angarbage. 


ral Effects of Marriage.—The statistics of the 
rp Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, are curious in 
thereat inequality, which they exhibit, between 
thimarried and unmarried convicts. Of the one 
h@red and sixty prisoners received the last year, 
hundred and ten were unmarried. Six were 
wers, and forty four only were married. I have 
n@r seen a stronger illustration of the moral influ- 


riage institution, after the world’s experience of its 
meliorating influence upon the human condition for 
six thousand years. But we may take the instance 
as an evidence of its effects,in promoting good ha!- 
its, morality and virtue among the lower classes of 
society. 


Ordination. —On Sunday morning, at Trinity 
Church, in this city, the kight Rev. Bishop Gris- 
wold, of this Diocese, admitted to the Holy Order of 
Deacon, Mr Albert ©, Patterson, of this city, former- 
ly a Minister of the Unitarian denomination, and Mr 
Henry Burroughs, Jr. also of this city. Morning 
Prayer was read and the candidatés were presented, 
by Rev. Mr Watson, of Trinity Church. The Les- 
sons were read by Rev. Edward G. Prescott, former- 
ly of this city, and now of Salem, N. J. Rev. 
Charles Burroughs, D. D. also formerly of this city, 
and now of Portsmouth, N. J. preached from Col. i. 
7. The Right Rev. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
formerly ot this city, read the Litany and Ante Com- 
munion Service, (Mr Burroughs, one of the candi- 
dates, reading the Gospel,) and the Holy Commun- 
ion was administered by the Right Rev. Bishops.— 
Advertiser. 








BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water | 
Street, No 19—up stairs. | 

It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 
Books and Tracts for distribution ; and the Directors | 
would inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
ed gratis, on application as above. 
monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, 
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EWEY’S SERMONS—NEW VOLUME.— 
Moral Views:of Commetce, Society and Poli- 
tics, in twelve Discourses ; by Orville Dewey. 
Just published—for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
co. jyl4 
OARDING. Permanent and transient boarding 
may be obtained at M. DAGGETT’S No. 5 
Brattle Square.  6w m 19 


Eva tae DISCOURSES--New volume. Mor- 
al Views of Commerce, Society and Politics, in 
twelve discourses, by Orville Dewey, of New York. 
Just published and for sale by JAMES: MUNROE 
& CO, 134 Washington st. jl4 


ARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. Just publish- 

ed by JAMES MUNROE § CO., The Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle. In two 
large 12ino vols.. Boston Bookstore ;.134 Washington 
street. jl4 


























ARLEY’S BOTANY. Peter Parley’s Cyclo- 

. pedia of Botany, with numerous engravings. 

Just received and for sale at JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. jl4 


LETTERS FROM ROME. 
ROBUS;. or Rome in the Third Century. In 
Letters of Lucius M. Piso, at Rome, to Fausta,. 

the daughter of Gracchus, at Palmyra.. In 2 vols. 
Just published, and for sale by H. P..NICHOLS: 
& CO., 147 Washington street. je30 


OUNG LADY’S AID. Young Lady’s Aid to 

Usefulness and Happiness. By Jason Whit- 

man. Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washingten st. j7 


XOUTHEY’S: POETICAL WORKS. The Poet- 











He plunged into the ! 


His | 


ean be granied in that | 


the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 
ses in defence of Liberal Christianity ; and friends at 
a distance who write for them will be promptly sup- 
plied, Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- 
tian Register. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, by RevjMr Motte, 
Mr Thomas Thompson to Miss Rebecca Vollintine. 

On Tuesday morning, by Rev. Mr Bartol, Mr Geo. 
A. Kendall to Miss Cordelia Richards. 
In Salem, Geo. W. Cleveland, Esq. to Miss Iar- 
riet Allen. 

In Philadelphia, Capt. Obed N. 
Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth Garwin. 

In Nantucket, Charles F. Winslow, M.D. to Miss 
Lydia, daughter of Daniel Jones, Esq. 

In Westfield, Mass. 27th ult. Dr Augustus Fitch, 
of Columbia, 8. C. to Miss Sophia Mather. 
At St. John’s Church, New York, on Monday last, 
by Rev. Dr Wainwright, Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, 
M. D. of this city, to Miss Otivia Yardley, of London. 


Swift, of New 

















DEATHS. 





| In this city, Mr John Bumstead, 70; Mr Jobn 

| Gardner, 38. 

July 15, Mr Benjamin Goodwin 31. 

In Dorchester, July 14, of consumption, Mr Dan- 
iel Adams, 55—late of Boston. 

| In Salem, Miss Jane Bowditch, 68; Miss Anne 

| Patterson, 22. 

In Lynn, Mr Peter Hay, aged 39. 

In Danvers, Mr Timothy Putnam, 75; and at Ips- 

} wich, Mr Wm Ruthtord, 77—both soldiers of the 

| revolution. 

In Newburyport, Mr Jonathan Beck, 81. 

In Duxbury 6tb inst. Mr Lloyd G. Sampson, 30. 

At Bath, Me. on the l4th-inst. Lieut. Thomas M. 

| Hill, of the U.S. Army, and son of Hon. Mark L. 

| Hill, 

} 








Rev. Lucius $8. Bolles, of Lyne, Ms. 13 mos. 

In Pawtueket, Rev. Ephraim Monroe, 30. 
| In New Orleans, Mr Elisha Crocker, formerly of 
| Boston, 29. 





| __ MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 
HIS superior Paste Blacking is prepared and 
| sold, wholesale and retail, by J. S. MASON, at 
, 95 Callowhill street, Philadelphia. 
{> For sale also in Boston, at the Shoestore of 
HARRINGTON & FISK, No. 48 Congress st. 
jy21 Gw 
N*® ENGLISH BOOKS.—Shakspeare’s Dra- 
matic works, with notes, original and selected, 
by Samuel Weller Singer, F. S. A., anda Lile by 


{ 
Besides the | 
| 


ical Works-of Robert Southey, Esq. Collected 

by himself. In ten vols, 1 to Treceived and forsale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 
j7 

N INISTRY AT LARGE. Principles and Re- 

LVL sults of tiie Ministry: at Large in Boston, by 

Joseph Tuckerman, D. D. Publisiied by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, 124 Washington st. j7 

PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, Nas con- 


————, 

















{ 


In Providence, John Noyes Bolles, son of the late | 


{ 


| 


{ 
{ 


‘ 


| Charles Syminons, D. D. in 10 vols; Lamb’s Prose } 
| Works, in 3 vols.; Dr Ure’s Philosophy ot Manu- | 


| factnres; Bishop Ken’s Poems; Southey’s Cowper, 


| 


}in 15 vols.; Curiosities of Literature, by L. D’Isra- | 


eli, anew and deantiful editioa, 1 vol. Svo; Turner’s 


| History of Mary, Elizabeth, Edward VI; Campbell’s | 
Boswell’s Life of | 


| 
Poetical Works, with vignettes ; 
| Johnson, in 10 vols; Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8) 
| vols; Turner’s Henry VIII; Lamb’s Drainatic Po 
ets; Pope's Works, 4 vols; Life and Works of Burns, | 
8 vols. { 
Just received and for sale by 
jy2l JAMES MUNROE §& CO. | 
a so - } 
| ATALOGUE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS | 
— A new Catalogue of Sunday School Books, 
Manuals, &c. embracing nearly all the best publish- 
ed. 
{= Superintendents and Pastors will find this of | 
great service, and all the books on the List will be | 
sold very low. 





WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy2l 121 Washington street. 


} 
\ ONDERS OF THE HEAVENS—being a! 
Popular View of Astronomy ; including a full | 
illustration of the Mechanism of the Heavens, em- 
bracing the Sun, Moon and Stars, with descriptions 
ot the Planets, &c—with numerous Maps, Engrav- 
ings, &ce. By Duncan Bradford. Royal 4to. 
A few copies for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jy2t 
ALES OF THE DAY, Part 8—this day pub- 
lished — containing, Calais—My Adventures 
thither, there, and back. Nicholas Nickleby, part 
8. H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jy2l 147 Washington st. 


ARLYLE’S WORKS —History of the French 
Revolution, 2 vols; Miscellaneous Writings, 2 
vols; Sartor Resartus ; Life of Schiller. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jy2l 147 Washington st. 


EW ELEMENTARY WORK ON BOTANY. 
— Peter Parley’s Botany ; with descriptions of 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants; with a large number of 
fine engravings. The publishers invite Teachers, 
and others interested in this subject, to examine this 
work, as they believe it will be found one of the 
most practically useful in use, being a complete 
Manual of Botany for the adult and the pupil. 
Parley’s Cyclopedia of Botany.—This work ap- 
pears to be exactly what is wanted by young persons 
and in families. It not only contains the strictly 
scientific part of the subject, in an introduction and 
very full and complete genera of Plants, but it also 
contains a copious glossary of terms, and what is 
most important, a Dictionary of Plants, of nearly 300 
pages, containing familiar descriptions of the most 
interesting trees, plants and shrubs.—These are al- 
phabetically arranged,with an English index, so that 
the reader may readily turn to any plant he wishes 
toread about. The work is illustrated by over 200 
engravings, and is sold very cheap.— Boston paper 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co., 121 
Washington street. jy2l 


EW WRITING BOOK.—Towndrow’s System 
of Penmanship—Guide to Caligraphy, being a 
new and complete series of fine-hand Copies, ex- 
pressly adapted for the use of Schools and private tu- 
ition; by T. Towndrow, Professor of Stenography 
and Teacher of Penmanship in the Public Schools in 
Salen. 
For sale, by the dozen or single, by 
WEEKS, JCRDAN & CO. 
jy2l 121 Washington st. 


HE KUSSILBASH—‘A work which is not sec- 
to Mr Hope’s Anastasius—full of poetry,strength, 
powerful feeling and incident, as well as true to na- 
tional manners and history.’ This work commences 
a new volume of Waldie’s excellent select Library, 
for family reading. Post free in this city, at but 


$2 50 per volume. 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy2t 121 Washington st. 
HE RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE AND FAM.- 

ILY MISCELLAN Y—Edited by the Rev. 
Messrs Abbot, Hubbard Winslow, Nehemiah Adams, 
and Professor E. A. Andrews, Monthly, at only $2 
er annuin, in advance. 


Published bye WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 























eof marriage. It is (oo late to eulogize the mar- 





jy2t 121 Washington st. 





e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 





CARLYLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WRI-= 
TINGS. 


HE Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle, 
author of Sartor Resartus, History of the French: 
Revolution, §&c—2'vols. Just published, and for sale 
by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy l4 


ARLEY’S BOTAN Y—Peter Parley’s Cyclope- 
dia of Botany, including familiar descriptions of. 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants; with numerous engra- 
vings. Just published by WEEKS, JORDAN & 
CO. jy 14 
nN. WORK BY REV. MR TODD.—Siniple- 
1 Sketches. By Rev. Jchn Tedd, Authur of 
Student’s Manual, §c. Edited by J. Brace Jr. Just 
received by WEEKS, JORDAN CO. 
iv l4 
TEW VOLUME OF DEWEY’S SERMONS— 
| Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Poli- 
Just: 














tics, in twelve Discourses—by Orville Dewey. 
published and for sale by 
ty 14 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ADY’S BOOK.—10,000 Copies sold. The La- 
-d dy’s Book for July, which comnrences a new 
volume, contains a portrait of Mrs Sigourney, and 
seventeen articles from popular writers. The list of 
this work, has reached ten thousand and is stil] rapid- 
ly increasing. $3,00--edited by Mrs Hale and Miss 
Leslie. Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy l4 
rFF\UE YOUNC LADY’S AID,—by Rey. Jason 
Whitman, for sale by 
jy 14 WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ETTERS FROM ROME, by Rev. Win. Ware 
Zenobia, 2d edition, by do. 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Life 
Burton, 2 vols. by Ingraham 
The Young Lady's Aid, by Jason Whitman 
Mormonism, or the History oi’the Mormons 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS § CO. 147 Wash- 
ington street. jyl4 











EW JUVENILE BOOK.—Ellen Clifford, or 
the Genius of Reform: by the author of the 
the Palfreys. 
Just received and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
CO. jyl4 
ARLYLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
—The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Car- 
lyle, 2 vols. 
Hi. P. NICHGLS & CO. 
147 Washington st. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author cf American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of aright conduct from 
the earliest age, to- furnish elements of true history,. 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 


Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
. American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to: Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 

Poetry for Schools, * : 

. Grecian Histo-y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schoois. 

10, Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially. 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Tis les-. 
sons are exceedingly plain,. and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This bosk is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and.carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man-- 
ners of men, and the habits of animais. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful. 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly sugzests the distinction between right and’ 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ;. the severa, 
volumes form «an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly,or in succession. No: 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, {rom the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the liistory of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the aris, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work. is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without inereasing its labor or expense, 


jyli 
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SMa 


they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
if sept 16 


ington street. 
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POETRY. 








THE DYING HEBREW. 


A Hebrew knelt at the dying light, 
His eye was dim and cold; 

The hair on his brow was silver white, 
And his blood was thin and old. 

He lifted his eye to his latest sun, 

For he felt that his pilgrimage was done! 

And as he saw God’s shadow there,” 

His spirit poured itself in prayer! 


* I come unto Death’s second birth 
Beneath a stranger air ; 
A pilgrim en the chill cold earth, 
As all my fathers were ; 
And men have stamped me with a curse— 
I feel it is not thine. 
Thy mercy, like yen sun, was made 
On me as all to shine ;— 
And therefore dare I lift mine eye 
» Through that to Thee before I die! 
In this great temple built by Thee, 
Whose altars are divine! 
Beneath yon lamp, that carelessly 
Lights up thine own true shrine, 
Take this, my latest sacrifice ! 
Look down, and make this sod 
Holy as that, where long ago 
The Hebrew met his God. 
I have not caused the widow’s tears, 
Nor dimmed the orphan’s eye ; 
1 have not stained the virgin’s years, 
Nor mocked the mourner’s cry. 
The songs of Zion in mine ear 
Have ever been most sweet, 
And always when I felt Thee near, 
* My shoes were off my feet.’ 
I have known thee in the whirlwind, 
I have known thee on the hill; 
I have known thee in the voice of birds, 
And the music of the rill; 
I dream’t thee in the shadow, 
_ I saw thee in the light, 
I heard thee in the thunder peal, 
And worshipped in the night. 
All beauty, while it spoke of thee, 
Still made my heart rejoice, 
And my spirit bowed within itself, 
To hear thy * still small voice.’ 
I have not felt myself a thing, 
Far from thy presence driven; 
By flaming sword, or waving wing, 
Shut out from Thee and Heaven! 
Must I the whirlwind reap, because 
My father sowed the storm? 
Or shrink, because another sinned, 
Beneath my red right arm? 
Oh much of this we dimly sean, 
And much is all unknown, 
I will not take my curse from man, 
I turn to thee alone! 
Oh, bid my fainting spirit live, 
And what is dark reveal ; 
And what is evil—oh, forgive! 
And what is broken—heal. 
And cleanse my spirit from above, 
In the deep Jordan of thy love! 
I know not if the Christian’s heaven 
Shall be the same as mine; 
I only ask to be forgiven, 


CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 














And taken home to thine. 

1 weary on a far dim strand, 
Whose mansions are the tombs, 

And long to find the ‘ father land,” 
Where there are many homes ; 

Oh, grant of all yon starry throng, 
Some dim and distant star, 

Where Judah’s lost and scattered sons 
May worship from afar! 

When all earth’s myriad harps shall meet, 
In choral praise and prayer, 

Shall Zion's harp, of old so sweet, 
Alone be wanting there ? 

Yet place me in the lowest seat, 











Though I, as now, be there 

The Christian’s jest, the Christian’s scorn. 
Still let me see and hear, 

from some bright mansion in the sky, 
Thy loved ones and their melody!’ 


The sun goes down with sudden gleam, 

And beautiful as a lovely dream, 
And silently as air, 

The vision of a dark-eyed girl, 
With long and raven hair, 

Glides in as guardian spirits glide, 

And lo! is standing by his side, 

As if her sudden presence there 

Were sent in answer to his prayer. 

Oh! say they not that angels tread 

Around the good man’s dying bed? 

His child! his sweet and sinless ehild! 
And as he gazed on her, 

He knew his God was reconciled, 
And this the messenger ! 

As sure as God had hung on high 

His promise-bow before his eye, 

Earth’s purest hopes, that o’er him flung 
To point his heavenward faith, 

And life’s most holy feelings strung, 
To sing him unto death. 

And ow his daughter’s stainless breast 

The dying Hebrew sunk to rest! 





* Plato calls Truth the body of God, and Light his 
shadow. 





From the Knickerbocker for May. 
THE STARS: 

The stars are angel’s eyes, 

Bright beaming from above ; 
Upon the good and wise 

They smile with looks of love ; 
And kindly seem to say 

‘Come, kindred spirits, come ! 
Offspring like us of day, 

Come to our heavenly home !” 


Go out when, thick and clear, 
They’re shining down at night, 
And read that written sphere, 
So eloquent with light; 
And if thy soul be free 
From sin’s polluting stain, 
They'll so discourse to thee, 
Theu'lt often come again. 


But if tay secret heart, 

With signs ef conscience riven, 
Advises thee thou art 

Traitor to truth and heaven, 
With calm yet stern rebuke, 

They’l! tell thee of thy sin, 
And bid thee turn and look 

On the dark scroll within! 


The idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless when it goes as when it stands, 
The want of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind unoccupied is a mind distressed. 





[From the Louisville City Gazette.] 


OAKLAND RACES. 
Mr Editor :—Now that the Oakland races are 


are over, I wish, with your permission, to offer 
some remarks upon them which have suggested 
themselves to my-mind, They may not be in 
accordance with your own views, or those of 
inany of our citizens, yet I should like to have 
them considered before they are rejected. With- 
out intending any disrespect to those gentlemen 
who have lent their aid and countenance to this 
exhibiuon, it is my deliberate conviction that it 
is a great injury to our city to have races re-es- 
tablished at Oakland. ‘These are among my 
reasons. ; 

1. Races bring to Louisville innumerable 
thieves and villains, I suppose more robberies 
and other crimes have been committed during 
the past fortnight in our city, than in six months 
previously. In the small circle of my own ac- 
quaintances, three houses have been entered 
and robbed within a week by plausible, gentle- 
manly looking villains, Others I have heard 
of, The watchmen tell me that the streets 
swarin with them. If they would only confine 
their attention to those who patronize and en- 
courage races, I should hope that it might be a 
lesson to such. But they are quite indiscrimi- 
nate in their visits. It is well known that the 
ruffians and reprobates are in the habit of fol- 
lowing the races from New Orleans to Long 
Island. No doubt Louisville contributes her 
proportion to their support. Not long since in 
a New Orleans paper, after a long list of house 
breakings, thefts, swindlings, and murders, the 
Editor remarked that these were owing to the 
races, which were just closing. 

Thinks I ¢a great advantage will our Oak- 
land track be to Louisville, if these are the 
kind of fish it brings to us.’ 

2. The races bring to Louisville gamblers 
to prey upon our young men. Gamblers seem 
somehow to be the necessary accompaniments 
of a race course. Mor than an hundred were 
probably last week in our city who gain their 
support by this elegant profession, They did 
not probably come here to prey one upon an- 
other. No—our yosng men are the game 
these blood suckers seek. Young men, many 
of them without parents near to advise them, 
some the only stay of widowed mothers, the 
pride of many a circle of affectionate hearts— 
these are to be ruined that the gambler may 
sport his diamond breast pin and fine clothes. 
Say not, they ought to protect themselves, 
Youth is ardent, inexperienced, easily led away 
by its own generous and noble impulses. It 
ought to be protected by the wiser and older 
portion of the community. Throw not tempta- 
tions in its way, you who are a father, or be- 
ware lest you who are preparing them for your 
own child. 


3. Races increase the amount of crime. If 


villains are brought together, it is natural that 
villany will be committed, Robbery, murder, 
outrage on property and person, drunkenness, 
blasphemy, and licentiousness of all kinds are 
notoriously abundant at such places, A Ddlack 
man was killed last week at the race track. 
The last race before this, a white man was 
killed, Such events are common and expected. 


4. Races encourage an open defiance of 
By the laws of this state ! 


the laws of the land. 
it is a penitentiary offence to keep a gambling 
house or table, or to play games for money at 
them. Yet, under the authority of tho best 
men in our city, a large building is erected and 
let to gamblers, and filled with Faro tables, 
Roulette tables, Rouge et Noir, &c, To what 
purpose do we pass laws, and our juries find in- 
dictments and our prosecuting officers make 
speeches, if they are to be thus openly defied 
by the gentry of the land? Are our flaws only 
cob-webs to catch small flies and let large ones 
escape ? What is it but wholesale hypocrisy, 
to take the credit of being a most moral com- 
munity by the purity of our statute-books, when 
our practice is the exact reverse? Expunge 
your laws, or make your practices conform to 
them. You are teaching the community to de- 
spise that which ought to be ever sacred to their 
minds—the name of Law. . 

If these evils do attend races, (and few would 
deny it,) how are they defended, It is said 
that they bring money to the city, that tfey im- 
prove the breed of horses, that vicious men wil! 
be vicious whether there are races or not, that 
races cannot be put down if we would, that the 
people must have amusements, Let us consid- 
er briefly these excuses. 

1. They bring money to the city. Yes, and 


so it would bring money to the city were we to 
erect splendid gin palaces, gambling houses or 
brothels, and sell licenses to those who should 


keep them. Theslave trade brought money to 


Old England and New England, and was de- 
Who defends it now ? 
Piracy brought money to the West Indies, and 
piracy was also defended by those who thought 
But should we 
sell our peace, our virtue, the tranquillity of our 
city, the morals of our children, for money ? 


fended on that ground, 


money the pearl of all price. 


The argument is too flimsy to bear looking at. 


2. Races, it is said, improve the breed of 
And what if they did, if they degrade 
But [ doubt the truth of this 
Some startling and stubborn facts 
I never heard of races 
in Arabia, yet the best horses and best blood in 
The great racing stock 
of England and America carne from the blood 
There are no races 


horses. 
the breed men. 
position, 
are on the other side. 


the world are there. 


of the Godolphin Arabian, 


per puffs and paragraphs, It appoints commit- 
tees to invite ladies to smile upon its patriotic 
efforts. For several years, with a few excep- 
tions, there has been but little interest felt in 
races here. The community are evidently in- 
different to the amusement. 1 understand that 
with all the efforts lately made, those interested 
in its success were disappointed, 
crowds attended as they had hoped for. A 
little influence now, exerted one way or the 
other, may decide whether we shall have races 
here or vot. I ask those who have influence to 
consider well how they exert it. I ask fathers 
and mothers to consider what they are doing in 
upholding what is an evident source of sin and 
evil. I ask wives to consider whether they will 
lead their husbands, as it were, to the gaming 
table. There is retribution even in this world 
for those who encourage evil. 

5. The people must have amusement. But 
are there no innocent amusements? Better 
have no amusements than what are connected 
with such evils as I have enumerated. But I 
object to such amusements as racing, that they 
prevent better amusements. They destroy the 
taste\ for purer, calmer, home pleasures, Domea- 
tic felicity flees before them. He who has tas- 
ted the cup of their strong excitements, cannot 


his wife, the walk at sunset, the sovial circle, 
the book, the garden, music, painting, poetry— 
These stimulants stupify the nerves and destroy 
their sensibility for the purer pleasures, 

Mr Editor, I may be mistaken in what I have 
written; if so, I should like to be corrected. 
At least the subject may be discussed ; and if 
races can be defended, let them be so. By in- 
serting this communication, therefore, you will 
show your usual! independence, and also oblige 
A FELLOW CITIZEN. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
Mr Editor,—You wiil confer a favor on an 
advocate of strict frugality and honest industry 
by inserting in your paper the following dia- 
logue in regard to paper money. It may well 
apply to many individuals at the present period 
of hard times and no business. 

SCARCITY OF MONEY, , 

One cause of the many complaints on this 
subject may be found out, perhaps by perusing 
the following anecdote. 
Before banks were known in New England, 
or ere paper money was in vogue, there was in 
Connecticut, a cry of hard times ; no money to 
be got; let’s petition the governor and legislature 
to make paper money. One of the greatest ad- 
vocates of this scheme, called on the govetor, 
when the following dialogue ensued. 

Governor. Well, friend, what is your bisi- 
ness with me? 

Jonathan. Why, may it please your hona’s 
excellency, the \imes are hard, and money scare, 
aud some on us talk of petitioning to have pa. 
per money made, so that every body may hive 
enough of it. 

Gov. But, friend, there is considerable non- 
ey int he province now,—gold, silver, coppe,— 
which you know is of more solid value, tan 
any paper whatever, Among others, | have a 
small sum on hand, and if you are in want, and 
have any thing valuable to sell, | will be a yur- 
chaser at a fair price, and relieve you from your 
embarrassment. 

Jon. O dear, your honor. I’ve nothing to 
sell, and scarce any thing to keep. 

Gov. Well, you look strong and healthy, tnd 
I presume are willing to work for a living. 1 
will give you employment and pay you in solid 
coin. 

Jon. 1 work sometimes, but I really jan’t 
say that I like it. \ 

Gov. Very well, Then supposing Govirn- 
ment should make ever so much money, andfou 
have neither property, nor labor to give inpx- 
change for it, you would have no way of {fro- 
curing it, but by borrowing or stealing. 

Jon. By jingo, Mr Governor, now I com to 
think on’t, you’re above half right. 








j 
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THE CONVENT AT CHARLESTOWN, 

Judge Fox, in his charge to the Grand bry 
of Montgomery County, Pa, an extract fiom 
which is published in the U. 8S. Gazette, sa@, 

‘In Boston a school house was burned by the heb 
because it was a Roman Catholic ——e 
they feared the advancement of Popery.’ 

This story was invented for the purpo¢ of 
throwing discredit on Protestantism, and esieci- 
ally on all efforts to check * the advancement of 
Popery.’ Wherever it is believed, peoplewill 
think that the spirit which ‘ fears the advadce- 
ment of Popery’ is a very bad spirit; as itacts 
itself out in exciting mobs and burning sthool 
houses. They will very naturally suspect, too, 
that the Roman Catholics have the best ef the 
argument, or their opponents would not resort 
to such modes of opposing them, And who 
will doubt thet the story is perfectly correct, 
when it is told by a Judge on the bench, io his 
charge to the Grand Jury, published by request 
of the Jury, and copied, without contradiction 
or questioning, into newspapers of various kinds, 
some of which are leading religious papers ? 
Such being the tendency of this statement, we 
think it our duty to say, it is not true, and to 
state the facts as they have been proved in a 
court of justice, for the most part by the testi- 
mony of the Superior of the Convent, the Nuns, 
and the Roman Catholic Bishop Fenwick. 
They relate to the burning of the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Mount Benedict, which was not éituat- 
ed ‘in Boston,’ but several miles from that city, 
on the oppesite side of a navigable river, in 
Charlestown, The history will show that it 


No such} 


enjoy the prattle of his child, nor the smiles of |. 


| all employments. 





was destroyed, net ‘because it was a Roman 
Catholic Institution, and they feared the ad- 
vancement of Popery,’ but for very different 
reasons, 

Somme time in July, 1834, Mise Elizabeth 
Harrison, known in the Convent as ‘sister St. 
John,’ left the Convent, alone, and without the 
knowledge of the Superior, and repaired to the 
house of the parents of one of her former pupils, 
in Cambridge, where she requssted protection, 
and declared that she would never return to the 
Conyent. At the trial of Buzzell, indjeted for 
burning the Convent, the Superior ‘estified that 
Miss Harrison was at this time insang, in con- 
sequence of excessive labor in teaching music. 
The friends with whom she took refuge, did not 
think her insane, While at Cambridge, she 
was repeatedly visited by the Superior and by 
Bishop Fenwick, who urged her to return. At 
their last visit, she was promised that if she 
would return to the Convent and remain for a 
certain specified time, (either two or three 
weeks,) and should then desire to leave, she 
should be regularly dismissed and safely restor- 
ed toher friends, She consented, but on leav- 
ing her friends in Cambridge, expressed her 
want of confidence in those promises, and her 
fears that she should never be permitted to leave 
the Convent. She told her friends that if per- 
mitted, she should certainly return to them at 


in New England, yet the New England horses 
are worth in this country from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent. more than southern horses, The 
horses forthe plough, dray, saddle, stage, coach 
or gig, in New England would bring under the 
hammer far higher prices in racing sections of 
the country than their own horses. Racing 
only improves the breed of race horses, I was 
told in Virginia by the stage drivers that their 
best horses were brought from Vermont and 
New-Hampshire, The Green mountain horses 
are the best in the country for symmetry, 
strength, fleetness, and endurance. Yet there 
is no racing in New England, Racing then is 
surely not essential to make good horses. 

3. It is said that wickedness will break out in 
some other way if there are no races. But be- 
cause there will be always wickedness, shall we 
increase it and encourage it? And to bring 
villains together, and to bring their victims to 
them, and produce all the temptations and ex- 
citements to sin, it appears to me is likely to 
increase it. On this principle what vice would 
ever be reformed, what effort ever made to 1m- 
prove the world ? 

4. Racing cannot be put down. This isa 
mistake. Here, at least, it is struggling to sus- 
tain itself. It appeals to a philanthropic com- 
munity to enceurage it, ITtis a suppliant to the 
fair sex for their support. It begs for newspa- 











the time agreed upon, and charged them, in case 
of her failure, to go to the Convent and inquire 
for her, and if not permitted to see her, to search 
for her, and not to abandon the search without 
finding her, This they promised to do. That 
this conversation took place, we believe has 
never been denied. The counsel for the de- 
fence, at Buzzell’s trial, offered evidence to 
prove it; but the Attorney General objected 
against its production, as it had nothing to do 
with the question whether Buzzell was one of 
the rioters, and the Court, very properly, sus- 
tained the objection. 

At the appointed time,—the end of three 
weeks, if we recollect aright,—Miss Harrison 
did not return to Cambridge, as she had prom- 
ised ; and her friends, as she had charged them 
and they had promised, went to Mount Bene- 
dict and inquired forher. Thev were told that 
she was well, but did not wish to see them. 
According to their promise, they insisted upon 
seeing her; but they were refused. This, if 
we recollect aright, took place more than once. 
The matter was noised abroad, and the multi- 
tude became excited, some believing that Miss 
Ilarrison was dead, and others, that she was 
suffering involuntary confinement. The Select 
Men, the highest municipal officers of the town, 
visited the convent, and insisted on the produc- 
tion of Miss Harrison, as a means of quieting 
the popular mind. They were driven away, 
with insult and defiance. One of them, (Mr 
Runey) was told by the Superior, that if any in- 
jury should happen to the Convent, ‘the Right 
Reverend Bishop’s influence over 10,000 brave 
Irishmen might render his (Runey’s) property 
insecure.’ Such at least was her language, as 
repeated by herself, under oath, at Buzzell’s 
trial. According to Mr Runey’s statement, it 
was still more violent and indecorous. 

Meanwhile, a paragraph appeared in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, stating the principal 
facts concerning the elopement and return of 
Miss Harrison, and the unsuccessful attempts 
of her friends to obtain an interview with her, 
or indeed any satisfactory evidence that she was 
still yet alive. The next day, the Transcript 
stated, on the authority of Bishop Fenwick, that 
the story was jncorrect, and that the Bishop 
would publish an explanation of the matter on 
a certain day. That day arrived, and the Tran- 
script contained, instead of the promised expla- 
nation, another note authorized by the Bishop, 
stating that he had concluded to give no ex- 
planation, but that several Protestant gentlemen 
were preparing one, which they would publish 
when completed. That night, the mob assem- 
bled, broke into the Convent, carefully removed 
all its inmates, and set tire to the building. 

During the afternoon of the day last men- 
tioned, the Superior became alarmed, and the 
Select Men were permitted to see Miss Harri- 
son; but this was not made public until the 
next day, when the Convent was in ruins. —™. 


¥. Obs. 





[From the National Zgis] ~ 
COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASTIIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 
{ Continued. ] 


PANTALOONS, 

These appeared in Europe before the settlement of 
our country. They are mentioned by ‘ Nature’s 
sweetest fancy’s child ;—’ 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d panialoon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side.’ 


As serving for small clothes and stockings, all in one 
piece, they were net abundant among our colonists 
for a considerable period Their place was some- 
times supplied by overalls, which by an order of 
Congress in 1776, were provided for our troops. 
Fifty-five years past, they were so enlarged as to be 
called trowsers, which were principally used by Sail- 
ors, and others whose occupation was toilsome. We 
remember, that a fourth of a century past, their di- 
menstons began to be equally increased tor males of 
Five years since, their plethory 
commenced a reduction. At present they are none 
too large. 


COATS, 

The straight coat, formed something like a frock, 
is said to have been invented by Charles VII of 
France, who died 1547, to hide the detormity of his 
lower limbs. It was fashionable in the reign of 
Elizabeth; but before her decease, it went down, 
and was succeeded by the waistcoat with sleeves. 
It appears to have revived some by the time that our 
colonies were settled. As known to our ancestors, 
it came down directly in front, reaching below the 
knee, and fitted to be fastened with clasps or buttons 
te the very bottom. It had a pleutilul fullness at 
the skirts, which were made to hang off by means ol 
stiffening. Not tar from 1706, a lady,in the Specta- 
tor, is represented as saying to the other sex ; ‘ The 
skirts of your fashionable coats forms as large a cir- 
cumference as ours; as these are set out with whale- 
bone, so are those with wire, to increase and sustain 
the bunch of fold that hangs down on each side.’ 
This raillery was then fully and deservedly to tne 
point. Even down to 1750,a coat of the ton had 
three or four large pluits in the skirts, with much 
wadding to keep them from wrinkles Its sleeves 
covered generally, half the arm, and sometimes 
were scen longer. They were very full and had 
wide cuffs, which ascended above the elbow, where 
was a circle of large buttons, and below these cuffs 
was the white wristband with a ruffle, set off by gold, 
silver, or other buttons. They were open at the 
cuffs, the upper parts of which were liberally dilated 
and frequently had lead put into them so that they 
might, when the arm was raised, be kept off consid- 
erably from the sleeves.* Up to 1702, the coat had 
no pockets opening outside ; but by 1715, it appear- 
ed with them, having large flaps, under which were 
seen a row of great buttons. These were also ar- 
ranged in front of the coat so that it might be fasten- 
ed.- Among the noted and wealthy, there was no 
lack of gold lace as an ornament to this article of 
dress. It showed no collar like that of our day. It 
had a thin narrow hem, so as to expose the close 
plaited stoek of fine linen cambric and a large silver 
stock buckle on the back of the neck. Specimens of 
such a garment are seen on the portraits of Governor 
Burnet, whose demise was 1759; of the founder of 
Faneuil Hall, in Boston, who deceased 1743; of 
Benjamin Lynde, Chief Justice in Massachusetts, 
who died 1745 ; and of Sir William Pepperel, as re- 
presented at the capture of Louisbourg, in the same 
year as the last mentioned. It continued in vogue 
till half a century since. The first appearance of a 
coat like this upon gentlemen would now seem ex- 
ceedingly outre, or much distorted in its proportions. 
But custom has a power to-gain our liking to almost 
any Protean form it may assume. The collar of such 
a garment began to be turned over about 1765, as 
seen on a drawing of Governor Hancock, previously 
mentioned. But then it had nothing near the ap 
pearance of height, nor feeling of stiffness, which it 
has had since the introduction of the close bodied 
coat. Forty years ago, when French gentlemen 
walked our streets with attire of this description, 
they drew not a few eyes after them, as singularly 
habited beings. Such a sight, by familiarity with it, 
has lost, en ourselves and others, its power to excite 
our surprise, and passes with us as a matter of course. 





* Col. Dudley Bradstreet’s son was charged in 
1694, for the making of a coat and jacket, £1 3s. 
Then, broadcloth was trom 21 to 36s the yard, 


SPENCER. 
__ This is not much unlike a short jacket. Its origin 
is stated to have been as follows :—An English gen- 
tleman by the name of Spencer was on a hunting 
party: while leaping in pursuit of game, the skirts 
of his coat were rent off, and vothing but the waist 
was left. The remnant he continued to wear and 
thus set a new mode. This article of dress does not 
appear to have been of a longer standing than a half 
century. As formed of various materials, it was 
much worn in our country, by both sexes in. 1805, 





and several years afterwards. On the females it 
served for a shawl, and on the males fora surtout. 


It is now occasionally worn by the latter in our prin- | 
cipal towns and cities. 





DON’T KILL YOUR BEES. 


The bee and the silkworm are almost the only in- 
sects permanently useful to man, and it has always 
been a source of regret that the rich stores of the first 
could not in ordinary cases be obtained without the 
destruction of the owner. This difficulty can now 
be obviated in an easy manner. ; 

Mr Cotton lately read before the Ashmolean So- 
ciety, at Oxford, some notices on bees, and his first 
position was—‘ never kill a bee.’ The bee owner 
has in the fungus maximus, or common puff ball, a 
powerful instrument ready to his hands, by which he 
is able to adopt a more humane and profitable mode 
of treatment. The smoke of this fungus, when dried 
so as to hold fire, has a stupefying effect on the bees, 
and renders them as harmless as brimstone does, 
without any of its deadly effects. By means of this, 
weak swarms, which would not live through the 
winter, may be united to strong stocks. Mr Cotton 
stated it a3 a fact, borne out by experiment, that a 
hive thus doubled will not consume more honey in 
the winter than a stock in its natural state. This 
was discovered by a Swiss pastor, De Gelior. The 
additional heat seems to serve instead of additional 
food, to keep up the vitality of the half torpid bees: 
He recommends a cold, dry, dark room, the colder 
the better, 2s the best winter quarters for bees. 
They will consume less honey than if left on their 
summer stands, and will not be weakened by the loss 
of thousands, which tempted out by the premature 
warmth of some early spring day, are caught by the 
cold winds, fall to the ground, and never rise again. 
Dryness, however, is essential ; and he dscribed the 
principle of ventilation, or proper airing of the hives 
in summer, as the most valuable improvement in bee 
keeping. 

Every farmer should keep bees; a few swarms to 
furnish honey for his own use if no more. They 
cost little forage, wherever the wild flowers grow, 
have no ideas of distinction in landed property, and 
furnish the individual who has a taste for studying 
the habits of insects, or observing the wonders of that 
power we call instinct, an ample field of surprise 
and gratification.— Genesee Farmer. 





ON NATIONAL CONTROVERSIES. 

We have just had the pleasure of perusing a report 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations (of the House 
of Representatives) on the interesting and important 
question of the expediency and practicability of ad- 
justing disputes between nations without appealing 
to what has heretofore been considered the ultima 
ratio regum—the last resort of nations—in all such 
cases. The report is characterized by great ability 
and research, and, what is, in our opinion, yet more 
to be admired in it, by humanity and true philosophy. 
The report was presented to the House by Mr Le- 
gare, and may therefore be presumed to be from his 
pen. 

The subject of the report was the memorial of the 
New York Peace Society and other individuals 
friendly to the peace cause, desiring, in the first 
place, that our difference with Mexico should be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of a third Power, and, next, 
recsmmending to Congress that it ‘ adopt the princi- 
ple of reference toa third Power of such international 
disputes as cannot be amicably adjusted by the par- 
ties themselves, as an invariable rule of action, in- 
stead of an occasional one.’ They further pray that, 
‘in pursuance of this principle, a propozal be sent 
forth by this Government to those of other nations, 
that they would unite with it in the establishment ot 
a great international board of arbitration, or a con- 
gress of nations, to which to refer international dis- 
putes; and also for the purpose of digesting and pre- 
paring a regular code of international law, obligatory 
on such nations as may afterwards adopt it.’ They 
think that this board of arbitrators sheuld be composed 
of delegates froin various nations, and that to this 
board should be confided the forming of a code of 
international law, &e. 7 

The first prayer of the memorialists having been 
anticipated by the action of the Executive, the argu- 
ment of the report is confined to the other questions 
presented by the memorial, The report concludes 
as follows: 

‘Your committee, therefore, do not think the es- 
tablishment of a permanent international tribunal, 
under the present circumstances of the world, at all 
desirable; but they heartily concur with the memo- 
rialists in recommending a reference toa third Power 
of all such controversies as can safely be confided to 
any tribunal unknown to the Constitution of our own 
country. Such a practice will be followed by other 
Powers, already inclined, as we have seen, to avoid 
war, and will soon grow up into the customary law 
of civilized nations. They conclude, therefore, by 
recommending to the memorialists to persevere in 
exerting whatever influence they may possess over 
public opinion, to dispose it habitually to the accom- 
modation of national differences without bloodshed ; 
and to the Heuse the adoption of the following reso- 
lution : 

* Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consiceration of the subject referred to 
them.’ 





FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 
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HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished im sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 


a ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 
Boston. 





I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tf. apl4 





CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
OR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting- house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Saml. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
strect. tf nis 


MERICAN LIBERTIES AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY, Morally and Politically illustrated. 
—by 8. B. Treadwell. 
* Pity your countrymen,’ 
New supply this day received by the New Eng- 
land Publishers, WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
June 30 








New supply this day received b 
June 30 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ALFOURD’S NEW TRAGEDY.—The Athe- 
nian Captive, first acted in Covent Garden only 
thirty days since, published this day by 
jo16 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


7 oe OF GAMING.—Five Hundred copies 
of the ‘ disclosures’ concerning the vice of gam- 
bling, called * VICTIMS OF GAMING,’ have been 
sold during the two past weeks. 

je16 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

JUNE 23, WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
i day received, 
Foreign Quarterly Review, commencing anew 

volume $3 single—38 for four Foreign Reviews. 

Bentley’s Miscellany for May—24 articles by Boz, 
§c.—two engravings by Cruikshank. $5 per au- 
num. 

Waldie’s Library, containing Miss Pardoe’s River 
and Desert—Democratic Review for May. 

Danglison’s Medical Library—a supply of all the 
back Nos. :; 

Financial Register, $3, semimonthly. Various ar- 
ticles on Finance, &c. 














j 23 
NGLISH BIBLES.—A variety in fine bindings, 
for sale at TICK NOR’S, m26 


- rinrliitensaetis nities iaiiaeae : 
ARKER’S TOUR, new supply.—Journal of an 
Exptoring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, 

under the direction of the ABCFM. in 1835,’36, ’37; 

with the Geography, Climate, Productions, §c. 

jese WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 
ENOBIA ; or the Fall of Palmyra. An Histori- 
cal Romance. In Letters of Lucius M. Piso 
from Palmyra, to his friend MarcusCurtius,at Rome. 

In 2 vols. Second edition. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUN ROE. 

& CO. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. je30 


EW BOOKS.—Zenobia, or Letters from Palmy- 

ra, 2 vols—-Boston Common—De_ Tocqueville’s 

Democracy—Mrs Gilman’s Poetry of Travelling— 

Mrs Sherwood’s Works, vol 15—Dr Tuckerman’s 

Ministry at Large, §c. 
For sale by 





H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
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PoE OF TRAVELLING: by Mrs Gilman-- 
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ORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES.—A Com- 
prehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, with Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern 
Geographical Names. By J. E. Worcester. Care- 
fully Revised and Enjarged. 424 pp. duodecimo. 
This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the 
orthography, pronounciation, or definition of which au 
intelligent English reader has the most frequent oc- 
casion to consult a Dictionary, is probably the most 
complete work of the kind extant. It contains, be- 
sidesa very full vocabulary of common English words, 
many technical terms; and a copious jist of such words 
and phrases from foreign languages as are often 
found in English books, very full vocabularies of 
Classical and Scrij ture Proper Names, and a vo- 
cabulary of words of doubtful or various orthogra- 
phy, which, together with the rules and remarks ac- 
companying them, embraces nearly all the difficult 
and doubtful cases that often occur in English orthog- 
raphy. This edition is also furnished with an Ap- 
pendix, containing additional words, and a Pronoune- 
ing Vocabulary, comprising about 3000 Modern 
Geographical Names. The volume comprises about 
66,000 words, to all of which the pronounciation is 
given; being more than twice as many as are found 





in the school editions of Walker’s Dicticnary, togeth. ~ 


er with their vocabularies. 

In the preparation of this Dictionary, prononcia- 
tion has been made a leading object, and has receiv- 
ed particular attention ; and as a Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, it*will be feund to possess peculiar advan- 
tages. A prominent feature in the plan consistsin the 
exhibition of authorities respecting words of various 
doubtful, or disputed pronunciation; and this vol- 
ume is so constructed as to exhibit, with respect to 
all this class of words, for whicha Pronouncing Die- 
tionary is chiefly wanted, the modes in which they 
are pronounced by all the most eminent English or- 
thoe pists. 

The Comprehensive Dictionary is required to be 
used in the Public Schools ef Boston, ane has been 
introduced into numerous other schools, academies, 
and seminaries in different parts of the country. It 
has been highly recommended by various literary 
journals, and by many gentlemen whose opinion is 
eminently entitled to respect. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, ina very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valu- 
able matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior cystem of nota- 
tion, and by its exhibition of all the principal avthor- 
ities respecting words of doubtful and various pro- 
nunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in 
our judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

Joserpu Story, Lu. p., Prof. Law, Camb. Ms, 

Sipney WiLLARD, A.M. Prof. Heb. Lat. &e. 
Cambridge, Ms. 

E. T, CHANNING, A. M. Prof. Rhet. and Oratory, 
Cambridge, Ms. 

Joun PICKERING, LL. D. Bostou. 

Wixiu1am ALLEN, D. D. Pres. Bowdoin Col. Me. 

S. P. Newman, A.M. Prof. Rhet. “ Col, Me. 

Joun WHEELER, D. v. Pres. V). Uni. Burlington, 

J. L. Kinasvey, uu. pv. Prof. Lat. Yale Col. Ct. 

Atonzo Porter, pb. p. Prof. Rhet. Union Col- 
lege, N.Y. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D. Prof. Greek and Lat. Colum- 
bia College, N. Y. 

Peter S. Duponcrav, uu. v. Philadelphia. 

Rosiey DunGLison, M. D. Prof. Uni. of Md. 

J.P. Cusuina, a. mM. Pres. Hampden Syduey 
College, Va. 

Davin L. Swain, Pres. Uni. N. C. Chapel Hill. 

Atonzo Cuwurcn, D. vd. Pres. Uni. of Georgia. 

Putxiip Linpsxiey, pv. vp. Pres. Nashville Uni- 
versity, Tenn. 

Epwarp Bescuenr, A. M. Pres. Illinois Col. 


This Dictionary has been republished in London ; 
and in a notice in * Tait's Edinburg Magazine,’ of a 
specimen of it, it is stated that * if the work possess 
the sterling merit of the specimen before us, it will 
go far to supersede most others at present in common 
use. 

‘ No specimen, as is well known by all who have 
used this Dictionary, would give too favorable an 
impression of its completeness and correctness ’— Se- 
lect Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

AN ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS—with Pronouncing Vocab- 
ularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geograph- 
ical Names. By J. E. Worcester. 

The Elementary Dictionary, is tor substance, a 
reduced form ot the Comprehensive Dictionary, and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very fu!l list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given in a form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best. 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 Jess than this. 

School Committees, Teachers, &c. supplied with 
copies for examination, upon application to the pub- 
lishers, G. W, PALMER & CO. 


MFVHE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, frem the following list of the principal 
contributors, 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of 2oston. 

Rev. Samtvel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

Prot. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 

Rev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rey. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M.L. Hurlburt, of Philadelphia. 
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